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ITALICA’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


For one permanently deposited on the shelf it is interesting and en- 

couraging to watch the continuation of a good work by those whose 
present activities show them to be still very remote from that uncom- 
fortably solitary eminence. It is a joy, also, to be even distantly con- 
nected with such an admirable enterprise as the Jtalica. I therefore have 
every reason, both selfish and altruistic, to wish for the periodical, and 
the Association that supports it, a long life and a perpetual increase of 
their glorious name. While I do feel ashamed of the useless existence to 
which I am now condemned, I rejoice in the thought that the utility 
which I so cherish and admire is far superior to any that I could have 
contributed, even in the days when I was really alive. May the busy 
ones, then, continue to prosper, and may they always be sure of a bless- 
ing from the shelf! 

C. H. GRANDGENT 


Ten years is not a long time in the history of an organization; but 
many a worthy undertaking, begun with high hopes, has sunk into ob- 
livion long before reaching that age. The A.A.T.I. has lived long enough 
to prove its usefulness and its vitality. When it was organized at the 
meeting of the Italian group of the M.L.A. in December, 1923, there 
were, as many members will remember, problems to consider and differ- 
ences of opinion to discuss; but there was unanimity of enthusiasm for 
the common purpose. Today I feel that we can congratulate ourselves 
on having established the Association on a permanent basis. I am con- 
vinced that the provision of the constitution requiring all active mem- 
bers to be members of the M.L.A. is a wise one. All teachers of Italian 
who have at heart the interests of their profession should join the teach- 
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ers of other languages on a common professional ground. There is, nev- 
ertheless, a place for associations devoted to the interests of the separate 
languages. 

From the first it was evident that we must have a periodical devoted 
specifically to the interests of the Association. The Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Italian issued its first number—now a 
bibliographical rarity—in April, 1924; and it has since then appeared 
regularly every three months. In the second year it attained the dignity 
of a cover, and in the third year the title /talica was adopted, with the 
former name as a sub-title. It is the only periodical of which I always 
read every word, from cover to cover. As I look over the file of ten 
volumes, modest in size, but packed with material, I realize anew how 
much of real value /talica contains. Prof. Shaw’s bibliography, a feature 
from the first, is particularly noteworthy. The book reviews show that 
we can judge with equanimity the quality of European and American 
publications in our field. Jtalica is the chief return which members re- 
ceive for their membership dues; its importance is also shown by the 
fact that it is subscribed for by a number of university libraries. Since 
it goes to scholars and libraries across the sea, it should in time awaken 
Europe to the fact that Italian scholarship exists in America. 

As a trustee of the permanent fund, I may add a word about finances. 
The annual dues of our members are not sufficient, with all possible care 
and economy, to meet the expense of publishing /¢alica as it now is, to 
say nothing of enlarging its scope. Advertisements help, but the editors 
ought not to be burdened with the task of trying to secure advertise- 
ments. We have a permanent fund now amounting to about $450, 
invested in bonds and a savings account; it has accumulated from life- 
memberships, gifts received as the result of a campaign a few years ago, 
and amounts transferred from income in prosperous years. The interest 
of this fund can be used for expenses when necessary, but would better 
be added to the principal until the fund reaches an adequate amount. 
Naturally gifts will be welcomed by the treasurer. And will not some 
of our members have faith enough it the future to become life members 
by a single payment of $25? The income of $25 is of course less than 
the annual dues; but the fund is a permanent acquisition, and moreover 
in the case of life members our hard-working Secretary-Treasurer is 
saved the trouble and expense of sending out bills and receipts, and of 
drumming up delinquents. Efforts have been made to interest various 
organizations and foundations in financing the A.A.T.I. and J¢talica, but 
so far without success: evidently we must depend on our own efforts to 
support our Association, and who shall say that we are not equal to the 


responsibility? 
KENNETH MCKENZIE 
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When our well known and very popular New England preacher of 
the days of old and of fragrant memory, Edward Everett Hale, was 
asked to say something, and found himself for the moment at a loss, he 
was in the habit of replying, “There has been so much said and so well 
said that I will not occupy the time.” This remark may well apply to 
Editor Van Horne’s courteous invitation to contribute ‘a few words” to 
the prospective symposium for the March number of /talica. For with- 
out going farther afield than to mention the very first article Message 
from the President that appeared in volume I, number 1 for April 1924, 
by our first President, Kenneth McKenzie; a second article Message 
from the President in volume VI, number 1 for March 1929, by our sixth 
president, Rudolph Altrocchi, upon the termination of his effective labors 
as editor; a third /talica under Professor Austin by the present editor, 
John Van Horne, in volume X, number 3 for September 1933, we have 
practically the aim and object of /talica from its inception; its progress 
in the realization of these aims and objects during the first five years 
of its existence; and finally a brief summary of some of the outstanding 
features of the literary productivity of Jtalica during the ten years of 
its fruitful existence. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as “so much has been said and so well said’”’ 
of the inner life of Jtalica, there only remains space for a brief comment 
on the externals. Although the first number contains but ten pages, they 
include the President’s Message, Professor Shaw’s Bibliography of 
Italian Studies in America, some book reviews and notes from ‘‘at home” 
and “abroad”’, all foreshadowing the fundamental character of the pros- 
pective review. The useful list of members in the first two or three num- 
bers has not, unless I am mistaken, been repeated of late years. Vol. I 
appeared in April, July, and November; Vol. II in February, May, 
August and November; Vol. V and the remaining volumes down to the 
present time in March, June, September and December. Little by little 
the number of pages of each number has increased until our last volume, 
for 1933, numbers 125 pages, about 30 pages for each number, easily 
read with pleasure the moment it comes to hand. The scholarly, the 
literary, the pedagogical articles together with the reviews and notes are 
so combined as to appeal to what interests most the different classes of 
readers. This attractive little review has proven a success during the 
first decade of its existence. May it continue to attract as it well deserves 
to, many more teachers of Italian among its subscribers and thus cele- 
brate its second decade as felicitously as it is now celebrating its first! 

JAMES GEDDES 


I remember the meeting of the Italian Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, held in 1922 at the University of Pennsylvania, when 


- 
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Professor Goggio, as chairman of a committee appointed the year before, 
reported recommending the formation of the new Association. I was 
present next year at the University of Michigan when Professor Mc- 
Kenzie, chairman of the organizing committee, presented the constitu- 
tion drawn up by himself with the approval of his committee. I am 
proud to have been temporary chairman when the Association was born. 

I do not know who first had the idea that a periodical should be 
published, but my own opinion at the time was that without one the 
new organization could not thrive. The baby Bulletin, afterwards called 
Italica, has well served its purpose. She is now a dignified, prepossessing 
young person of nine, who owes her health and good manners to her 
guardians: Altrocchi, Hilda Norman, Austin and Van Horne. She will 
grow and reflect still more credit on them, and the Association will spare 


no effort to support her. 
J. E. SHaw 


Greetings and congratulations to the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Italian, and to Jtalica! 

While my work is now almost wholly in the field of college adminis- 
tration, I shall always look back with great happiness to my teaching 
and research in the Italian field, and shall always treasure the contin- 
uance of associations with former colleagues and former students. 
Neither teaching nor research is entirely over for me, I hope: I shall 
welcome the occasional chances to return to either interest. 

How Dante does forever enrich one’s thought, and strengthen one’s 


resolution, even amid modern problems and modern strenuousness! 
ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


| Professor George L. Hamilton wrote to the editor expressing his 
opinion that a special number of /talica devoted to scholarly contribu- 
tions would be a fine memorial. It is to be hoped that this idea may 


some day be carried into effect. | 


When the A.A.T.I. was founded, and subsequently Jtalica, we had 
in mind two main purposes: to give to teachers of Italian an esprit de 
corps and to foster scholarship, especially productive scholarship. As 
we now look back upon our first ten years, we feel that the purposes 
have justified themselves and that the work of attaining them has made 
good progress. And when we stop to consider the hard times we have 
traversed, we may congratulate ourselves on being still alive and with 
something substantial accomplished. 

I hope I am not fondling a delusion in stating that the A.A.T.I. has 
assuredly created a living link among teachers of Italian. I feel it and 
I hope all my colleagues do too. The quarterly News Notes in IJtalica, 
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with their personal items, have done much to keep us in touch with each 
other in a country too vast for frequent contacts; our Annual Meetings 
have helped to bring us together under one banner. 

The quarterly bibliographies, so ably compiled by J. E. Shaw (the 
only steady contributor to Jtalica for ten years), have called to our 
attention the scholarly work produced in this country and Canada in the 
Italian field and have surely stimulated such production. To be sure, 
much more ought to be produced and, we hope, will be, in spite of 
obstacles, — heavy schedules of teaching, administrative duties and 
other activities that seem to be inevitably attached to our American 
teaching. The fact that such bibliographies only list serious work may 
have discouraged the vapid propaganda articles that used to make their 
authors think they were contributing something to the cause. Only 
solid work is a worthy contribution. 

Another important aspect of productive Italian scholarship in this 
country is this: Scholars in Italy should know that we are really work- 
ing. They have been altogether too prone to ignore or overlook even 
the work of our best men. The neglect that we have suffered is due to 
several causes, for instance the fact that American books and learned 
periodicals are expensive and therefore rare in Italy, even in the four 
National Libraries. To call the attention of our Italian colleagues to 
our contributions we have followed the plan, ever since the very first 
number, of sending /talica free to several of the most prominent scholars 
in Italy. Some of them, indeed, have contributed articles (Mazzoni, 
Tonelli). Thus our esprit de corps has also branched out to include our 
splendid colleagues in Italy and has informed them of our work, as our 
reviews, etc. have informed us of theirs. Henceforth if, when writing 
a book, an Italian scholar overlooks American bibliography, the fault 
is his. 

Some of the influence of our Association must, of course, remain 
intangible, but enough is manifested to make us feel, I repeat, that our 
A.A.T.I. has amply justified itself, that Jtalica, with its serious mission 
has done something useful and that there remains enough to be done 
to prod it and every one of us to greater united efforts in the develop- 
ment of Italian teaching and of productive scholarship in our chosen 
and unquestionably worthy life-work. Let us give this association our 
eager and constant support. Our enthusiastic wishes go to the A.A.T.I. 


and /talica on this birthday, with many, many happy returns of the day! 
RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 


Italica is one of the meatiest reviews published in America if not in 
the world. I challenge any one to point out a publication which in thirty 
pages can give a greater amount of really interesting material. From 
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its first number it has been a pleasure to read it. I wish to extend my 
sincerest congratulations to Professor Altrocchi, the first editor, who 
gave /talica that character of sobriety, scholarship, and usefulness so 
ably continued by Professor Austin. The review is now in equally able 
hands which, I feel confident, will continue the noble tradition and guide 
its destinies to greater heights of success. /talica is a review to which 


every teacher of Italian can point with pride. 
A. DE SALVIO 


/talica has been an invaluable source of information for teachers and 
students of Italian. Through its various issues we have had an oppor- 
tunity to keep informed regarding Italian courses being offered, oppor- 
tunities for research, and the progress of Italian studies in this country. 
It is a medium through which Italian culture is being brought to the 
American student. The information it contains concerning books, libra- 
ries, people, and matters pertaining to Italy is most interesting and 
helpful. Not the least among the benefits derived from the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian and its organ, /talica, is the feeling 
of solidarity they have given us. 

The aim of the editors of /talica has been high. They have stressed 
the importance of sound scholarship, the need of thorough training as 
a preparation for successful teaching, and have also emphasized the 
value of research. One of the most important factors in the promotion 
of the study of Italian in the United States is the high school. An in- 
creasing number of these schools are now offering courses in Italian, 
and for this we are grateful. If the attention of those in administrative 
positions could be called to the value of the Italian language and its 
literature, perhaps more of them might be willing to provide an oppor- 
tunity for such work. It is through Italian literature more than any 


other that classical culture has been transmitted to the modern world. 
OLIVER M. JOHNSTON 


To contribute a paragraph of ex-presidential reminiscences that will 
in any way do justice to the importance of the office, or honor as it should 
the tenth anniversary of the Association is frankly beyond the powers of 
the 1932 President. And events move now so swiftly, that 1932 is already 
a dim memory to him, little more. Nothing seems stirring in that mem- 
ory now, save perhaps four or five quite general impressions: he recol- 
lects, first, the blankly incredulous astonishment with which he heard 
his name proposed by the nominating chairman; he recalls a subsequent 
series of letters written and received in the effort (at least partially suc- 
cessful) to obtain still wider recognition of Italian, for College Entrance 
and for other academic purposes, in those Institutions of Higher Learn- 
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ing whose pundits were still ignorant of its importance; he remembers, 
later in the year, taking glad action to further the affiliation of the 
A.A.T.I. with the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers; 
he thinks of a group of men, masters and colleagues honored and beloved, 
with whom his touch was happily made closer: Grandgent, McKenzie, 
Shaw, Altrocchi, Austin, and others too numerous and too well known 
to mention; and he has not forgotten, finally, realizing very clearly and 
very humbly (in the light of his experiences as Secretary-Treasurer five 
years earlier), that, while the President is greatly honored in his office, 
it is the Secretary-Treasurer who does the work and bears the burden 


and the heat of the day .. . Caetera desunt .. . 
WALTER L. BULLOCK 


When in 1923, at a meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America at Vassar College, I suggested that an Association of Teachers 
of Italian be formed, though confident of its success, I never expected 
that it would grow so rapidly nor that it could accomplish so much in 
such a short time. 

Personally I am greatly indebted to the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian for the opportunity it has given me to make the 
acquaintance of many colleagues, to discuss with them matters of com- 
mon interest, and to spend with them many moments of friendly inter- 
course, such as have been provided by the now traditional Pranzo 
Italiano. 

I also feel that /talica, with its scholarly articles, its interesting book 
reviews, and general information on things Italian, has been to me a 
new source of profitable as wel: as enjoyable reading. 

I therefore take this occasion to express my deep appreciation to 
all those who have contributed to the success of our Association during 
the past ten years and to extend to it and to /talica my sincerest wishes 


for continued success and ever greater achievements. 
EMILIo GocGIo 








ECHI DEL CENTENARIO ARIOSTEO 


Di tempo in tempo si riprende la discussione sul valore spirituale ed 
intellettuale di queste ricorrenze centenarie che ci rimettono in contatto 
con uomini e cose del passato. La discussione é oziosa per chi, come me, 
ebbe la fortuna di vedere, con i propri occhi, quanto i ferraresi del sec. 
XX seppero fare per onorare il ritorno di Ludovico Ariosto, il grande 
concittadino del sec. XVI. Quello che pili incanta é appunto l’intrinseco 
sapore ariosteo dei loro festeggiamenti. 

Per un sogno, che Antonio Baldini fa la notte del 17 marzo 1928, 
si costituisce il ““Comitato Ariosteo dell’Ottava d’oro”’; presidente Italo 
Balbo, sede ideale la casa del poeta. E giusto: 1’Ariosto non si pensa, 
si sogna. Il sogno del Baldini, che ii Vanni e il Quilici diffondono per 
mezzo della stampa, vien preso a volo da Italo Balbo. E giustissimo: 
egli é ferrarese, e, di tutte le invenzioni ariostee ha realizzato la pit 
ardita, quella di fendere lo spazio in groppa all’Ippogrifo. 

Si fonda cosi “una specie di accademia di letture da tenersi al chiuso 
e all’aperto, con accompagnamenti di musiche e canti del secol d’oro e 
tante altre belle cose”. 

Dal 1928 al 1933, anniversario della morte dell’Ariosto, corrono 
cinque anni, ecco dunque “un piano quinquennale” lanciato non per 
condurre a termine |’opera di bonifica ferrarese, iniziata da Ercole I 
(ad essa basta il pensiero di Mussolini), ‘““ma per invogliare il pubblico 
a riprendere in mano il suo Orlando come il libro di pil cara compagnia 
che oggi e sempre si possa desiderare.”” Proprio cosi come quattro secoli 
fa, quando dame e cavalieri della corte estense andavano a gara nel 
leggere i bei romanzi raccolti nella torre ducale, detta Rigobello; quando 
le leggende di Carlo Magno e di Re Artu davano al duca Borso “piu 
piacere che una citta conquistata.” 

Le conferenze ariostee furon trentanove. Gli oratori rappresenta- 
rono un mondo vario, non indegno della varieta del mondo ariosteo. I 
loro discorsi non direi che si accordino nell’armonia dell’ottava, ma non 
escludono una certa intonazione musicale tutt’affatto moderna. 

Curzio Malaparte si occupa della pazzia di Orlando e Gaetano Boschi 
ne fa la diagnosi. Antonio Baldini assume la difesa di Angelica, mentre 
Paolo Arcari si affeziona a Medoro “il pit: bello di tutta la pagania, il 
pit fortunato di tutto il poema.” Lipparini, Turati, Quilici preferiscon 
le coppie: Angelica e Medoro; Ruggiero e Bradamante; Fiordiligi e 
Brandimarte. Domenico Tumiati entra nel castello magico e Attilio 
Momigliano (l’autore del bellissimo saggio su l’Ariosto) approda all’isola 
di Alcina. Fausto Bianchi studia |’Ariosto, felice poeta dell’eterno 
femminino e Giovanni Titta Rosa lo considera tormentato da misogi- 
nismo. Michele Catalano stacca da’ suoi poderosi volumi di 645 docu- 
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menti ariostei, il ritratto di Madonna Alessandra “alta, signorile, con 
occhi azzurri maliosi, capelli biondi increspati” e non l’abbandona finché 
“il suo viso diventa appassito e l’animo isterilito dalla sventura.” Per 
il Toddi l’Ariosto é un abilissimo giocoliere, per il Di Marzio un diplo- 
matico “senza stile diplomatico”’, per il Bontempelli un geografo che 
conosce bene la terra, per il Borgese ]’Ariosto s’aggira da grande esperto 
nel mondo degli invisibili. 

I] Galletti mette |’Or/ando in rapporto col mondo epico medioevale, 
l’Albini con quello virgiliano, l’Agnelli con l’eta nostra e il Marinetti col 
suo futurismo. I] Bertoni si compiace nel linguaggio poetico dell’Orlando 
e il Tumiati nella sua dizione. Di tutti non si puo dire a pieno. 

Le sedi delle conferenze furono di volta in volta: il palazzo dei 
Diamanti, il castello Estense, il palazzo del Paradiso, il parco de’ 
Massari, il Chiostro di Casa Romei . . . . Piacque a chi fu assente nei 
cinque anni del meraviglioso vagare, riveder questi luoghi, l'un dopo 
l’altro, e fermarsi ad immaginare l’oratore ed il suo pubblico. Scrive 
il Borgese: ‘“‘parlai del mondo sovrumano di L.A. al pubblico dell’Ottava 
d’oro ferrarese in un luogo e in un’ ora propriamente incantevoli. Avevano 
scelto quel giorno il cortile di Casa Romei, molto misterioso, tra claustrale 
e fantastico; ed era quasi il tramonto del 23 giugno, vigilia di S. Giovanni. 
Dunque scendeva su noi “la notte di mezza estate’, la pil propizia a 
sognare; ed erano il luogo ed il momento piu adatti alla domanda che 
m’ero proposta: che cosa ha sognato, che cosa ha visto nel mondo degli 
invisibili, il poeta del’Orlando Furioso?” 

Il 6 maggio 1928 Italo Balbo aveva inaugurato |’Ottava d’oro con 
la conferenza: “Il volo di Astolfo”: “qualche Astolfo risalira ancora 
una volta nella luna... . e quest’Astolfo sarod io forse... .” Prima che 
il centenario ariosteo si chiudesse, Italo Balbo aveva compiuto il piu 
ardito de’ suoi voli. I] fatto é storico, ma la coincidenza ci mantiene nel 
mondo dell’Irreale di fattura ariostea ed allo stesso tempo rinvigorisce 
in noi, senza temere l’antinomia, una nostra fede: solo il sogno del poeta 
é vero. 

Nel palazzo del Paradiso (dal 1567 sede di quell’Universita libera 
degli studi che sorse nel 1391 per merito di Alberto d’Este e per grazia 
di Bonifacio IX) é l’ampia sala ariostea e la tomba murale dell’Ariosto, 
che illumina e non affligge. Intorno, intorno sono gli alti scaffali, fitti di 
volumi, e, pil. presso, le vetrine con le reliquie del poeta: la modesta 
seggiola a bracciuoli, il calamaio con il Cupido silenzioso, i frammenti 
autografi: poesie latine, rime, lettere ed anche i conti di casa. 

In disparte ed in posto d’onore sono i frammenti del manoscritto 
dell’Orlando. La bella ottava ariostea, figlia di Madonna Armonia, eccola. 
Ora vien fuori di getto, zampilla limpida e fluente, ora s’arresta impedita 
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e turbata da cumuli di correzioni. La é la gioia del poeta, qui é il suo 
tormento! 

La superba mostra bibliografica ariostea si spiega, ai due lati della 
sala, in vetrine polite: duecentoquarantacinque edizioni, da quella del 
22 aprile 1516, alle piu recenti. Passo dall’una all’altra. Mi é guida 
Giuseppe Agnelli, bibliotecario capo, illustre cultore di cose ariostee, 
organizzatore mirabile—insieme al discepolo Ravegnani—della mostra. 
Osservo ed ascolto. Mi par di vivere all’epoca dei grandi Umanisti 
ferraresi. E un loro diretto discendente questo dotto ed appassionato 
raccoglitore di manoscritti e di edizioni preziose. 

Ci fermiamo dinanzi ai “frammenti autografi dell’Orlando Furioso, 
riprodotti in ottimi fascimili” a cura di lui, Giuseppe Agnelli. Sono una 
sua grande fatica. Non ne furon tirati che cento esemplari nel 1904, ma 
le diapositive forse esistono ancora e il nostro Bullock saprebbe rin- 
tracciarle ad utile e gioia degli studiosi americani. 

Uno degli esemplari dei “frammenti .... riprodotti” l’Agnelli l’invio 
al suo Maestro: Giosue Carducci, che ringrazid con un: ‘“Magnifico!” 
Capisco. Il Maestro che “diede fulgore di poesia alla storia” aveva un 
giorno parlato cosi ai suoi giovani: ‘“Entrate nelle biblioteche e negli 
archivi d'Italia . . . . e sentirete come quell’aria e quella solitudine, per 
chi le frequenti con amore siano sane e piene di visioni . . . . rafforzino, 
migliorino, sollevino l’ingegno e l’animo.” Continuo a guardare il bel 
volume e a tacere. Ed ecco, il mio Umanista vuol darmi una prova 
anche pil viva della sua simpatia, apre la vetrina, chiusa a doppio giro 
di chiave, ne stacca il bel volume e lo depone tra le mie mani, perch’io 
lo sfogli con la gioia del bibliomane. Quando esco non ho che un 
pensiero: comprare i due volumi degli Annali delle edizioni ariostee e 
portarli con me per rivivere, in qualche modo, queste ore. 

Una Mostra Iconografica Ariostea é nella casa del poeta, in contrada 
di Mirasole. Siamo nella “parva domus sed apta mihi”, che ]’Ariosto 
si fece costruire quando si sottrasse al Cardinale Ippolito e la sua vita 
di corte, presso il Duca Alfonso I, gli diede qualche respiro. Qui si 
ritird a correggere e ricorreggere l’Orlando, a coltivare i fiori favoriti, ad 
amare Alessandra, la donna fedele e cara. Qui mori il 6 luglio 1533 (il 
6 giugno pare data errata) ad un’ora di notte, nell’abituale tranquillita 
di spirito, “che gli pareva mill’anni di rivedere nell’altra vita tanti amici 
suoi.” 

Ci piacciono le imagini del poeta, ma egli é gia vivo dentro di noi, 
penetrati come siamo dalla semplicita della sua casa e del suo giardino. 
Rimpiangiamo che i Benedittini si opponessero al desiderio di Virginio, 
il figlio devoto, ed impedissero agli avanzi mortali dell’Ariosto di riposare 
nella cappella, all’uopo costruita nell’orto solatio della “parva domus.” 

Nel Palazzo dei Diamanti é “l’Esposizione di Arte Ferrarese del 





ECHI DEL CENTENARIO ARIOSTEO iI 
Rinascimento.” E riuscitissima. Chi l’ha veduta non pud piu dubitare 
del valore di un centenario. Duecentocinquantaquattro opere—dal sec. 
XIV fin verso la meta del sec. XVI—la grande triade Cossa, Tura, 
Roberti ed i loro discepoli, e, Dosso Dossi, che fece rivivere gloriosa- 
mente il vigore e l’individualita della pittura ferrarese. Sono ritornati 
tutti, dai pid lontani paesi del mondo civile, alla nativa Ferrara per 
rincontrarsi con il grande fratello e con Lui testimoniare dello splendore 
di una civilta: quella del Rinascimento italiano. 

Tocca al critico d’arte illustrare le magnifiche tele. Certo egli non 
puo che accordarsi con il cultore di critica letteraria nella gratitudine 
verso Ferrara, che, con grazia e dignita seppe rivivere, nell’anno ariosteo 
1933, la sua avventura e il suo sogno e farli rivivere all’ospite suo. 
Wellesley College GABRIELLA BOSANO. 


L’Ottava d’oro—La vita e l’opera di Ludovico Ariosto. Letture tenute in Ferrara 
per il Quarto Centenario dalla Morte del Poeta. Verona, Mondadori, 1933. 

MOoMIGLIANO, AtTT1L10—Saggio su l’Orlando Furioso, Bari, Laterza, 1928. 

CaTALANO, Micnere—Vita di Ludovico Ariosto, Genéve, L. S. Olschki, 1931 (2 
voll.). 

AGNELLI, GruSEPPE—Ravegnani, Giuseppe—Annali delle Edizioni Ariostee, Bologna, 
Zanichelli, 1933 (2 voll.). 

Guida—Catalogo della Mostra Bibliografica Ariostea, Ferrara, Premiata Tipografia 
Sociale, 1933. 

Guida—Catalogo cela Mostra Iconografica Ariostea, Ferrara, Premiata Tipografia 
Sociale, 1933. 

Catalogo della Esposizione della Pittura Ferrarese dei Rinascimento, Venezia, Carlo 
Ferrari, 1933. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the annual meeting of the Association in St. Louis, the feeling was 
generally expressed that, in these uncertain times for our profession, 
something should be done to help our teachers and graduate students to 
find positions in Italian, particularly assistantships and instructorships. 
Accordingly, it was unanimously voted to request chairmen of depart- 
ments, and others having to do with the appointing of teachers in 
Italian, to report vacancies or new openings to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Similarly, graduate students and teachers now seeking positions are 
invited to file their candidacy also with the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Members of the Association are kindly requested to give the fore- 
going plan whatever publicity they may deem advisable. 

CaMILLo P. MERLINO 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
University of Michigan 











SYLLABI OF LITERARY COURSES BY CENTURIES 
THE SEICENTO 


From Gravina, Muratori, Crescimbeni and Tiraboschi to Manzoni 
and the writers of the days of the Risorgimento the seventeenth century 
was viewed as a period of pathetic decadence. In fact, only with the 
publication of the first edition of Belloni’s Seicento in 1899 did the 
literary world come to realize that as a result of prejudice and neglect 
the importance and attractiveness of the age had never been properly 
appreciated. Since then the re-evaluation of the Seicento has been going 
on at quite a rapid pace. 

The few American universities that give recognition to the literature 
of the Baroque period usually deal with the subject as an appendage to 
the Cinquecento or prefix it to a study of the Settecento. This is prob- 
ably the best procedure, for both from the standpoint of importance and 
of popularity, the seventeenth century in itself, despite re-evaluation in 
its favor, will never seriously compete with the other ‘century’ courses. 
It might, however, find a place in a very well-rounded Italian department 
in which the advanced offerings are based upon the century-course prin- 
ciple, or it might be given at rare intervals as a special course. 

The two most fundamental books for the study of the seventeenth 
century are, of course, Belloni’s Seicento (3rd ed., Milan, 1929) and 
Croce’s Storia della eta barocca in Italia (Bari, 1929). Croce considers 
the period as an age of decadence in which there were sporadic manifes- 
tations of genius, Belloni considers it as the dawn of a new era. These 
divergent points of view will, naturally, be of weight in determining the 
objectives and nature of the course and whether the Seicento is to be 
taught in conjunction with the Cinquecento or with the Settecento. 

But whether or not Belloni’s thesis is followed, the arrangement of 
his subject-matter seems to be the best adapted for class-room purposes, ' 
except that I should add a new division dealing with Tasso as precursor 
of the Seicento, paying particular attention to the elements of style, 
musicality and sensualism as portrayed in the enchanted island episode 
and other episodes in the Gerusalemme, in the Aminta and in some of 
Tasso’s short lyrics. Also, now that Basile’s charming collection of 
stories, the Cunto de li cunti (Pentamerone) is available in Croce’s 
translation (Bari, 1925) it would be profitable to pay some attention 


1 Belloni’s chapter headings are as follows: Introduzione: Ombre e luci nella 
vita italiana del Seicento. (General background). I. JI Marino, il marinismo e 
Vantimarinismo. II. La lirica classicheggiante da! Chiabrera all’Arcadia. Ul. Il 
fallimento dell’ideale eroico. IV. La poesia del ridere. V. Il teatro. VI. La 
storiografia, la politica, Voratoria. VII. La nuova scienza e la critica letteraria. 
VIII. Jl problema del secentismo. 
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to it.* In a course which combines the Seicento and the Settecento, the 
development of the Commedia dell’arte, the melodrama and the strophic 
forms introduced by Chiabrera should receive additional stress. 

As the basis for class reading, I am very much inclined to prefer the 
Seicento selections given by Attilio Momigliano in the second volume of 
his Antologia della letteratura italiana (3rd revised ed., Messina, 1932). 
If a more extensive group of selections is desired, D’Ancona-Bacci’s 
Manuale della letteratura italiana, volume III, might be chosen. Also, 
depending, of course, upon the time at one’s disposal and the preparation 
of the students, it would be advisable to use for supplementary literary 
reading one or more anthologies of the works of individual writers such as 
Belloni’s editions of Traiano Boccalini, Gabriello Chiabrera, Paolo 
Segneri and Francesco Redi, all of them published in Turin (Paravia) 
1931; Culcasi’s abridged edition of Marino’s Adone, Milan (Sonzogno) 
1930; Cogliandolo’s Antologia galileiana, Milan (A. Vallardi) 1930; 
Galilei, Scritti scelti (ed. A. C. Jemolo) Florence | Vallecchi] 1924; An- 
dreini, L’Adamo (ed. Allodoli) Lanciano |Carabba] 1913; Paolo Sarpi, 
Le piu belle pagine (ed. Bonaiuti) Milan |[Treves] 1925; Lorenzo Maga- 
lotti, Pagine scientifiche (ed. Claps) Milan [Signorelli] 1929; Tassoni, 
Dalla Secchia rapita (ed. Gobbi) Milan [Signorelli] 1928. 

Besides Croce, Belloni, the well-known histories of Italian literature, 
the studies of literary genres and monographs on the individual writers,* 
the teacher can easily draw up a reference list of books which present 
background or correlative material from Bustico’s Bibliografia del 600 
(Milan, 1931); the Supplemento bibliografico in volume VI of D’An- 
cona-Bacci’s Manuale ... .(Florence, 1919) the note in Belloni’s ex- 
tensive study, Rossi’s Storia della letteratura italiana (Milan, 1930) etc. 
On this account, in order to save space, mention is made here only of 
some books either not included in or published after the compilation of 
the above bibliographical lists. E.G. General: J. A. Symonds, Re- 
naissance in Italy (The Catholic Re-Action) ; L. Collison-Morley, /taly 
after the Renaissance (London, 1930); History: H. M. Vernon, /taly 
from 1494 to 1790 (Cambridge, 1909); L. Pastor, Storia dei Papi nel 
periodo dell’assolutismo, dall’elezione di Innocenzo X sino alla morte 


2 Because it keeps the flavor of the original Neapolitan version better, Croce’s 
translation is to be preferred over the English translations by Burton and Penzer. 

3 Including the Antologia della critica e dell’erudizione coordinata allo studio 
della storia della letteratura italiana da Francesco Flamini, Vol. II (Naples, Perrella, 
n.d.) and the Esempi di analisi letteraria, Vol. II, edited by Trabalza, Allodoli and 
Trompeo (Turin, 1930). Incidentally, we warn against the use of such worthless 
material as A. Lisoni; La drammatica italiana nel secolo XVII (1898); C. Amore, 
La vita del 600 desunta dalla Secchia rapita (1903); G. A. Bufardeci, La reazione 
contro il seicento nelle satire di S. Rosa e B. Menzini (1897). Manzoni’s Promessi 
sposi should be used with caution for background purposes. 
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d’Innocenzo XII (1644-1700) [trans. Pio Cenci] Rome, 1932; R. 
Bergadani, Carlo Emanuele I, (Turin, 1933). Music: Leo Smith, Music 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (London, 1930); G. 
Pannain, Lineamenti di storia della musica (2d. ed. Naples, 1928). 
Art: D’Ancona, Cattaneo, Wittgers, L’Arte italiana, III (Dal barocco 
all’eta contemporanea) |Florence, 1932]; G. Rosi, L’Arte italiana, II, 
(Rinascimento e barocco) [Rome, 1929]; G. Aprato, Guida pratica per 
la conoscenza degli stili nell’arte, Parte III (Arte del rinascimento, 
barocca etc., [Turin, 1931]; C. Ricci, Baroque Architecture and Sculp- 
ture in Italy (New York, 1911); G. De Logu, La scultura italiana del 
seicento e del settecento (Florence, 1932); M. Reymond, Le Bernin, 
(Paris, 1910); U. Ojetti, La pittura italiana del seicento e del settecento 
alla mostra di Palazzo Pitti (Milan, 1924); A. de Rinaldis, Neapolitan 
Painting of the Seicento (New York, 1929).* 

There is likely to be much difference of opinion as to the aims of 
a Seicento course, the division of material, the amount of stress to be 
laid upon each of the divisions, an individual writer or group of writers. 
Hence, in order to make the contents of the foregoing syllabus useable 
by as many teachers as possible, we have felt that it was better to make 
general suggestions rather than specific ones.° 
Northwestern University JoserH G. FUCILLA. 


4 We recall also the following German works: H. Wolfflin, Renaissance und 
Barock (4th ed.) Munich, 1926; W. Weisbach, Die Kunst des barock in Italien, 
Frankreich, Deutschland und Spanien, Berlin, 1924; A. E. Brinckmann, Barock- 
skulptur, Berlin, 1919, 2d vol. 1920-1. 

5] desire to thank Professor Hilda Norman for reading the Ms. of this sylla- 
bus and making a number of helpful suggestions. 





A CORRECTION 


In the review in the December /talica of Italy and the Italians in 
Washington’s Time, the name Luigi Russo which occurs on the title page 
of the book was reproduced. The name should be J. L. Russo. The 
reviewer and the editor herewith express their regret to Professor Russo 
for their part in preserving the error. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


October — December, 1933 
Compiled by J. E. SHAW 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Draper, Ruth. Jcaro by Lauro De Bosis, translated by R. D. Together 
with the original text and a preface by Gilbert Murray. New York, 
Oxford University Press. 

Knease, T. Mary. An Italian Word List from Literary Sources. The 
University of Toronto Press, 1933. 70 pp. (Contents: Bibliog- 
raphy, Introduction, List of works used, Method of tabulation, 
List of words omitted from the count, Word list according to range, 
Alphabetical arrangement of word list. Forty texts of modern lit- 
erature have been used. There are 2037 words, from essere, Range 
40, Frequency 9600, to quercia, Range 9, Frequency 9.) 

Roeder, R. The Man of the Renaissance. New York, The Viking Press. 
(Savonarola, Pietro Aretino, Machiavelli, Castiglione. ) 


ARTICLES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Bullock, W. L. “The University of Chicago Manuscript of Tasso’s 
Aminta.” Italica X, 95-102. 

Croce, Benedetto. “The Commedia dell’Arte”. Theatre Arts Monthly, 
December, 1933. 

Fucilla, J. G. “On an Apocryphal Poem in Ariosto’s Lirica.” MP. 
XXXII, 127-134. (Twelve ottave in praise of beautiful features 
belonging to twelve ladies, attributed to Ariosto in the first edition 
of any of his minor works, by Giulio Ferrarese. Fatini, in his edi- 
tion of 1924, pronounced them “apocrife”. They belong to Anton 
Francesco Rinieri, and are the first twelve of the twenty-two ottave 
entitled Pompa di Cento Sonetti, Milan, 1553, and in his Rime, 
Venice, 1554. The last ten are here reproduced following an ac- 
count of the poet’s verse and biographical information taken from 
the Brevissima espositione .. . sovra li cento sonetti by Hieronimo 
Rainierio, said to be the brother of Anton Francesco, which is con- 
tained in the edition of the Cento Sonetti. A number of facts ob- 
tained from this source have not otherwise been mentioned before. 
Rinieri’s verse is judged to be skilful but uninspired poetry.) 

Gianturco, E. “Gioberti and Counter-Revolutionary Doctrine.” RR. 
XXIV, 329-336. (The development of Gioberti’s philosophy, polit- 
ical, scientific and religious at the same time. It begins with the 
problem of knowledge and the conflict between faith and reason, 
which become reconciled by defining the fields of philosophy and 
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theology. ‘At first Gioberti’s philosophy is merely religious; then 
distinct from but still subservient to theology; afterwards entirely 
independent of theology; then opposing it in open rationalistic 
challenge; and finally returning to the orthodoxy of its beginnings, 
and although master of itself and free, pays homage to religion.” 
In 1817 he is “steeped in Rousseau’’; in 1821 he is reading the 
“Essai sur le principe générateur des constitutions politiques” of 
De Maistre. In his maturity he condemns Rousseau as paradoxical, 
“pleasing to youthful minds, unsatisfactory to mature ones’. He 
adopts the doctrine of De Maistre and Bonald ‘“‘of the identity of 
society and nature”. This is the traditionalist view, but Gioberti’s 
concept of a nation as a self-conscious “superindividual”’ causes 
him to break away from the traditionalists, whom he later criticizes 
severely, including De Maistre.) 


Green, O. H. “The Literary Court of the Conde de Lemos at Naples, 


1610-1616.” Hispanic Review I, 290-308. (On pp. 290-308, a 
description, from original sources, of the members and activities of 
the Accademia degli Oziosi, which was founded in the reign of this 
viceroy and directed by his secretary Lupercio Leonardo, its first 
president (‘‘Principe”’) being Giovan Battista Manso.) 


Jenkins, A. T. “Word-Studies in French and English, First Series.” 


Language Monographs published by the Linguistic Society of 
America, No. XIV, December, 1933. (A collection of studies pub- 
lished separately between 1913 and 1933, with the addition of two 
new ones. No. IV, “French bis, Italian Jigio” and No. XVIII, 
“Ttalian novella, English novel,’ concern Italian words directly, 
but the “Index of Words” shows that twenty-six more are consid- 


ered indirectly.) 


Lograsso, Angeline H. ‘Piero Maroncelli in Philadelphia”. RR. XXIV, 


323-329. (Sister M. Jerome Keeler, in PQ. IX, 306-307, noted the 
mistaken statement in The Recollections of the Life of John Binns 
that Maroncelli visited Binns in Philadelphia in 1824-25. Maron- 
celli was not released from the Spielberg until 1830. Philadelphia 
newspapers mention Signora Maroncelli as singing in Italian Opera 
and at concerts at Philadelphia in April and May, 1834. Maroncelli 
was director of the chorus of the Opera. A letter of his from New 
York in 1837 shows that he had acquaintances in Philadelphia. The 
dates in The Recollections etc. may be misprints for 1834-35.) 


Marni, A. “Allegory in the French Heroic Poem of the Seventeenth 


Century.” PMLA. XLVIII, 1131-1140. (On pp. 1139-40, evi- 
dence of the extraordinary admiration of 17’c. French authors and 
critics for Tasso, and of his influence in imposing allegory on the 
heroic poems of France. The reaction came late in the century 
after Boileau’s Ninth Satire, written in 1667.) 
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Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies”. Language IX, 309-312. (Italian 
frizzare may be regularly derived from Lat. *frictiare, and the vari- 
ation from the development of rizzare etc. may be regional. Italian 
paggio derived from F. L. *pageus parallel to pagensis. Italian 
intoppare has a common origin with trovare and Provengal trobar, 
French trouver, in the Frankish stem top and -are. The metathe- 
sized *tropare is the ancestor of the forms with tr. Similarly tesoro 
and Fr. trésor are derived from *tesaurus; Ital. torchio and Fr. 
treuil from torculum; Ital. tonare and tronare, Fr. tonner, Span. 
tronar, from tondre. The Ital. pp., Fr. v, Span. p, are due to bor- 
rowings in different periods, similar variations being found in other 
borrowed Germanic forms. ) 

Wallerstein, Ruth C. “The style of Drummond of Hawthornden in its 
Relation to his Translations.” PMLA. XLVIII, togo-1107. (Wil- 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden used poems of Petrarch, Tasso, 
Marino and other Italians, sometimes translating, at other times 
taking from them figures and ideas. His style remains individual 
and more florid and elaborate than his sources. In the poems 
derived from Petrarch, he “rests on his source for theme and for 
the general field of objects from which images are drawn” but “he 
is more interested in embroidering the general sentiment of a theme 
than in analysis of emotion.” As to Tasso “Drummond’s poetry 
again shows his love of floriate statement, . . ., with the richest 
color of its sentiment in the adjective, combined with a tendency 
to explicitness and general sententiousness.” He used Marino’s 
poems chiefly as a quarry for figures, but he seems to have avoided 
Marino’s cold “concettismo”. The same qualities of style appear 
in his derivations from “Bembo, Belli, Castiglione, Luigi Groto, 
Guarini, Guglia, Mauritio Moro, Lodovico Paterno and Sannazza- 
ro.’’) 

Ward, Phyllis, J. “Madame De Genlis and the Abbé Mariottini.” MLN. 
XLVIII, 443-449. (A letter found in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
written by the Abate Felice Mariottini in reply to accusations made 
by Madame De Genlis in her Lecgons d’une gouvernante a ses éléves, 
Paris, 1791. Mariottini was a tutor in Italian under her at Belle- 
chasse. ) 

Wilkins, E. H. “The Source of Arnold’s Jacopone Sonnet.”” MP. XXXII, 
200-202. (The sonnet of Matthew Arnold, “Austerity of Poetry”, 
in which Jacopone da Todi is spoken of as a precursor of Dante, 
and the death of the former’s wife is described. Arnold had been 
reading Ozanam’s articles on Italian Franciscan poets, published in 
the Correspondant and afterward in book-form, which dwell on 
Jacopone as a precursor and describe the death of his wife. This 
information is derived from unpublished letters and diaries of Ar- 
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nold, and communicated by Professor H. F. Lowry of the College 
of Wooster. The same information makes it possible to date the 
sonnet at about 1864.) 

Zinno, D. “Noterelle iconoclastiche sui Trionfi del Petrarca”. Jtalica X, 
107-109. 

REVIEWS 

Adams, J. D. Jn The New York Times Book Review. Dec. toth. Roeder, 
R. The Man of the Renaissance. N. Y. The Viking Press. 

Buchanan, M. A. In J/talica X, 121-122. Knease, Tacie Mary, An IJta- 
lian Word List from Literary Sources. Zinno, D. Il piccolo vocabo- 
lario. New York, Italian Publishers. 

Dismukes, W. P. In Jtalica X, 122-123. Garlick, R. C. Jr.; Guidi, A. 
F.; Prezzolini, G.; Roselli, B.; Russo, J. L. Jtaly and the Italians in 
Washington’s Time. New York, Italian Publishers. 

Drury, B. In The New York Times Book Review. Dec. 1toth. De Bosis, 
L. Jcaro. With translation by Ruth Draper. Preface by Gilbert 
Murray. New York, Oxford University Press. 

Shay, Mary L. In Jtalica X, 119-121. Berkeley, George Fitz-Hardinge, 
Italy in the Making, 1815-1846. Cambridge University Press and 
New York, Macmillan, 1932. McClellan, George B. Modern Italy, 
a short history. Princeton University Press. 

Weaver, R. In The New York Herald Tribune: Books. Dec. 3d. Roe- 
der, R. The Man of the Renaissance. N. Y. Viking Press. 


NOTICES, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, Etc. 


Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly.” RR. XXIV, 369-372. 
(Eurialo de Michelis, Bugie (short stories). Marise Ferro, Disor- 
dine. The first two volumes of the Romanzi Storici Italiani pub- 
lished jointly by Ravagnati of Milan and Italian Publishers of New 
York; Valentino Piccoli, // giglio tra le fiamme, and Giuseppe 
Fanciulli, La Spada di Eleonora.) 

Bushee, Alice H. “Bibliography of La Prudencia en la Mujer.” Hispa- 
nic Review I, 271-283. (On p. 281, no. 15: “La Prudenza Delle 
Donne. Dramma di Gabriele Tellez (vulgo Tirso De Molina), 
1610. Number 5 in vol. IV of Teatro scelto spagnuolo antico e 
moderno raccolto dei migliori Drammi, Commedie e Tragedie. Ver- 
sione Italiana di Giovanni la Cecilia. . . . Torino, 1858. General 
title—Nueva Biblioteca populare {sic|”’.) 

Italica. December, 1933. ‘From the Periodicals” and “Recent Books”. 

McKenzie, K. “To the Editor of Jtalica”. (Supplementary notes to the 
article “The Duecento”, Jtalica X, 61-66.) Italica X, r10. 

Zinno, D. Italian Verb Blanks. New York, Italian Publishers, 1933. 
“Each pad contains fifty blanks, ten for each of five different forms, 
for drills in regular and irregular verbs.” 





REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Held at the New Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 29, 1933. 


MEETING OF THE ITALIAN GROUP OF THE 
MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The Chairman, Professor Emilio Goggio, of the University of To- 
ronto, presided. As was to be expected, the number present was much 
smaller than at Yale University a year ago. The following papers were 
read and discussed: 

1. “The Influence of the Vita Nuova on Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Comento sopra 

alcuni de’ suoi sonetti,” Fredericka Blankner, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. “The Mentita in Sixteenth-Century Italy,” Fred R. Bryson, Chicago, IIli- 

nois. 

3. “Uomo as an Indeterminate Pronoun in Early Italian,” C. B. Brown, 

Vanderbilt University. 

4. “Boccaccio’s Contribution to the Development of the Legend of Romeo 

and Juliet,” Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The tenth annual meeting of the Association was called to order at 
5:00 p.m. After a few brief introductory remarks, the President, Pro- 
fessor Emilio Goggio, called for the reading of the financial reports, 
which were accepted. In this connection, it may not be amiss to remind 
ourselves that there is every reason for thanksgiving, if not elation, that, 
despite the general economic muddle and particularly in view of the 
past crucial year, the Association is still enjoying the increasingly en- 
viable state of solvency. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, an ex-officio member of the Executive 
Council of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, then 
invited the Association to give tangible expression to its spirit of co- 
operation with the Federation, of which it became an affiliate member 
in 1932. Accordingly, after several favorable remarks on the informal 
proposal, on motion of the Secretary-Treasurer, for which Professor 
Bullock suggested the definite percentage, it was unanimously voted to 
contribute to the Federation 2% per cent ($11.46) of the total receipts 
from our 1933 membership dues. It is only fair to add that no request 
for a contribution, formal or informal, had been made at any time to 
the Secretary-Treasurer. Only considerations of mutual interest and a 
desire to have the Association share, even in a small way, in the valuable 
work that is being carried on by the Federation, prompted his present- 
ing the matter. 
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Professor Van Horne, Editor of ITatica, then spoke of the desira- 
bility of establishing a special “club subscription” rate to meet probable 
requests. On motion of Professor Bullock, it was voted that the Editor 
and the Secretary-Treasurer be empowered to fix the rate in question. 
It was further moved and voted that the Editor and the Secretary- 
Treasurer be empowered to reprint back numbers of ITALICcA at their 
discretion. Just now there is only one copy left of Volume I, no. 1, and 
only two of Volume VIII, no. 3. 

Professor Russo then spoke of the need of establishing some sort 
of scheme whereby unemployed college and university teachers of Ital- 
ian, as well as our graduate students, might be helped in finding posi- 
tions, particularly assistantships and instructorships. After much dis- 
cussion in favor of the general idea, on motion of Professor Russo it 
was unanimously voted to request all chairmen of departments and 
others having to do with the appointing of teachers to report to the 
Secretary-Treasurer vacancies in Italian as well as new openings. Grad- 
uate students and teachers of Italian now seeking positions are also 
invited to file their candidacy with the Secretary-Treasurer. In this 
way it is hoped that a kind of clearing-house may be established in the 
interests of all concerned. 

Professor Van Horne, Editor of ITatica, then spoke briefly on the 
urgent need of an endowment fund for our journal. Favorable discus- 
sion followed, but, obviously, no definite action could be taken at the 
present time. 

Prompted by a few requests received during the year, the Secretary- 
Treasurer then opened a discussion on the advisability of publishing a 
membership list. In the comments that followed, only a few advantages 
and many disadvantages were presented, and, in the absence of any 
motion, no action was taken. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of officers for 1934. 
Professor Bullock presented the report of the Nominating Committee. 
The following, all proposed by the Committee, were unanimously elected: 


Honorary President, Charles Hall Grandgent, Harvard University 
President, Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern California 
Vice-Presidents, Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University 
Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University 

Secretary-Treasurer, Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan 
Councilors, Hermann H. Thornton, Oberlin College 

Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College 

Michele De Filippis, University of California 


Since there was no new business before the Association, the meeting 
adjourned immediately after the election of officers. 
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In accordance with a now well-established custom, the formal aca- 
demic meetings gave way in the evening to an excellent “pranzo italiano” 
at the Hollywood Restaurant. Although the name of the restaurant may 
not be convincing, we were served a genuine Italian dinner, which was 
made further palatable by the generous flow of fine old claret. Only 
fourteen members attended the dinner, but the conviviality of those 
present helped to make the occasion one of the memorable features of 
the M. L. A. meetings in St. Louis. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER a1, 1933 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1932 ............-ceececcecees $193.95 
ee eee Lane dawg dowd edUbede~ediad bases ven $458.50 
EO ee ee ee eT 121.00 
ee ee ee IS OE BONOE iv ci cccdvacdweenesesecouenddess 2.00 
DT Weds Peete EN eibaihd ibe chipiiienieridawesteeeebaeee 2.00 583.50 
ib cacedias dete ie tei: sheen csetveeaaebewaead $777.45 
Disbursements 
Printing, addressing, mailing of ITALICA ..............000cceeeee $499.34 
Transfer of mailing permit to Ann Arbor ...................... 10.00 
RE ES a A a a I ee eee Sees 30.52 
EE Se ee eee ey 16.10 
ESR ERE RT SIRS Oe ne oe ETRY ee arate eee eee nee 34 
ee i ee 
TS ee a er ene 221.15 
BE, cnccndedagbamsbsdeed sid inddedsedeceddaetesesessaenbene 9777-45 


REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
Securities held by the Treasurer, December 31, 1933: 
Par value 











One bond—Montana Power Company .................0e00005 $100.00 

One bond—By Products Coke Corporation .................... 100.00 

Two bonds—United States Treasury @ 100. ..............0005. 200.00 
EE icckpeeaceneysdbeuhnedesGdnsecnkexeseesbeteGeuaed $400.00 

Receipts 

eves cnee sheet ebenedeweians $16.50 

ee Oe I ON soda ce cmareteeen ants cen one 31 
EE ccc cekee ode deetadionadeedieekeosensabace $16.81 

Balance in savings account, Dec. 31, 1932...........+eeeeeeeee++ 29,80 

New balance in savings account, Dec. 31, 1933........-.seceeccececceees 46.61 
MEE cccingaeveddccdetesecedeeesen cake ear eekeneeineesianael $446.61 


CAMILLO P. MERLINO 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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PHONOGRAPH REcorps.—The Lautbibliothek (Universitatsstrasse 7, 
Berlin) announces phonograph records of 250 languages and dialects. 
The text, a phonetic transcription and a German translation accompany 
each record. We are promised Rumanian, Portuguese, Spanish and 
Italian records. The Italian collection includes 16 different dialects, also 
Romansh, Sardinian, Corsican and Genoese. 

Phonograph records are an indispensible help in the teaching of for- 
eign languages. Every respectable school should have a discoteca and 
many have already made a good start. The Cortina and the Funk and 
Wagnalls records have been sold for many years. They are clear. More 
recently the Linguaphone Institute (London) is making phonograph 
records for many languages: Chinese, Russian, Persian, Afrikaans, Es- 
peranto, Latin, Greek, English, German, French, Italian and Spanish. 
A set of Portuguese records is promised. The Gramophone Company 
(London), the Compagnie Francaise du Gramophone, Pathé Fréres 
(Paris) and the Societa An. Nazionale del Grammofono are selling excel- 
lent records. Students may hear not only conversations, but also songs, 
lectures and fine literary selections. Many of the famous Italian songs 
may be heard in the Victor red seal records: Vesti la giubba, Celeste 
Aida, Patria mia, O sole mio, Santa Lucia, Vieni sul mar, etc. Victor 
language records are also for sale. The text is absolutely necessary, and 
may be written on the blackboard. The printed text comes with most 
of the language records. 

No student should be satisfied until he understands the spoken lJan- 
guage. Language is primarily sound. If translation is the objective, the 
student will be able to read much more intelligently if he comprehends 


the spoken language. Language learned only through the eye is quickly 
forgotten. [TimoTHy CLOoRAN | 


THE NEw York SYLLABI.—A concise four-year Italian course is out- 
lined in the Syllabus of Minima in Modern Foreign Languages, pub- 
lished by the New York City Board of Education in 1932, by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of L. A. Wilkins. Professor Leonard 
Covello was a member of the committee. The syllabus is modern and 
progressive, in line with the findings of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. The chief aim is clearly stated: “to develop to the point of en- 
joyment the ability to read the foreign language.” There is discussion 
of the psychology of reading, of intensive and extensive reading, the 
technique of each, the use of translation, training in pronunciation, aural 
comprehension, dictation, concert work, memory training, grammar, 
composition, testing, how to study, homework, realia. A detailed syllabus 
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of minima for each term of each language follows, showing the points 
to be stressed, and the amount of reading; specific authors are men- 
tioned for the fourth year only. In the same publication is a Junior 
High School Syllabus, with careful explanations. 

The Tentative Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages was published 
by the State Educational Department in Albany in 1930. The sub- 
committee for Italian consisted of Leonard Covello of the DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School and Ferdinand Di Bartolo of the Hutchinson Central 
High School of Buffalo. The aims of language teaching are not here so 
simply stated, but in general the syllabi are essentially similar. The state 
compilation contains also a standard vocabulary of words and idioms. 


Casual reading of the educational journals brings to light much after- 
math of the findings of the Modern Foreign Language Study. The trend 
of modern language pedagogy has swung from interest in administration 
to support of the reading objective, in the perennial search for improved 
technique. The character of instruction has changed. Text books with 
more reading material are in demand. Material never before thought of 
in connection with the class room is now eagerly sought and profitably 
used. At the High School Conference at the University of Illinois, Pro- 
fessor A. Hamilton described a second-year Spanish course in which the 
great bulk of the reading is from the lively periodical Blanco y Negro. 
On the other hand, opponents of the reading objective, or rather of its 
extreme positions, are making themselves heard. The whole situation 
appears chaotic. Teachers of Italian must watch these developments 
with the closest attention. The technique developed for other languages, 
if valuable, can be applied with minor variations to Italian. We must 


supply the minor variations. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Francesco Flora: Civilta del novecento—(Laterza, L. 18)—a synthesis of con- 
temporary civilization. The author: (1) finds human, refining and democratic 
values in the machine and its by-products; that is, in radio, moving pictures, danc- 
ing, sport, advertising, speed, although he recognizes great abuses and exaggera- 
tions; (2) defends man as more than a slave of uncontrollable forces. He takes 
issue with Spengler and Freud. In general he distrusts the literary man’s interpre- 
tation of humanity. His serene interpretation of Americanism and Anti-American- 
ism will be of interest in this country. 

Edizione nazionale delle opere di Ugo Foscolo. See review in this issue. 

Fr. Francesco Sarri: Annibal Caro, Saggio critico (Milano, “Vita e Pensiero”, 
L. 25), a publication of the University of the Sacro Cuore. The author, while 
anticipating charges of excessive benevolence, pronounces Caro a man of good 
character, although not of heroic fibre; a harmonious representative of the letters 
of his age, with more of the spirit of Raphael than of Michelangelo, and with some 
elements of definite personality—modesty, religious feeling, hatred of servility and 
revolt against pedantry, revealed especially in the Eneide. 

The University of the Sacro Cuore has also sent the following books, all pub- 
lished by “Vita e Pensiero”. Emilio Bussi: “Ricerche intorno alle relazioni fra 
retratto bizantino e musulmano; Melchiorre Roberti: La lettera di S. Paolo a 
Filemone e la condizione giuridica dello schiavo fuggitivo; Giulio Salvadori: Liriche 
e saggi (see June I/talica) ; the Annuario of the University, 1932-3, with extensive 
practical information and lists of publications. 

Antonio de Giuliani: La cagione riposta delle decadenze e delle rivoluzioni 
(Laterza, L. 8), edited by B. Croce, includes the “Saggio politico sopra le vicissi- 
tudini inevitabili delle societa civili (1791) and the Alla convenzione mazionale di 
Parigi. Croce calls attention to anticipations of Malthus. The author understood 
dangers of over-population and over-production, disbelieved in governmental change 
as a cure for economic troubles, and distrusted theorists and doctrinaires. He dis- 
cussed activities of Joseph II and of the French Revolutionists. He was fond of 
citing Tacitus. 

B. Croce: Defense of Poetry. See review in this issue. 

B. Croce: Nuovi saggi sul Goethe (Laterza, L. 12). Attention is directed 
away from consideration of conceptual unity in Faust toward aesthetic problems. 

A. Farinelli: Goethe (Paravia, L. 10.50), a reproduction, with minor changes, 
of the article in the new encyclopaedia—a concise summary of life and works. 

Paravia has sent several books belonging to the Biblioteca “Storia e Pensiero”’. 
A. Farinelli: Beethoven e Schubert (1929, L. 8); G. Toffanin: La critica e il tempo 
(1930, L. 11), which associates criticism with literature, not with philosophy; L. 
Vincenti: Angelo Silesio (1931, L. 11). 

From Paravia have come also two 1933 additions to the Biblioteca di classici 
italiani, B. Cestaro’s selections from Leopardi’s Epistolario (L. 7.25), and C. Steiner’s 
Rime scelte e commentate of Petrarch (L. 7). 

C. Antona-Traversi: Vita di Gabrielle D’Annunzio (2 vols., Vallecchi, L. 6), 
no. 42 of the Biblioteca Vallecchi, a frankly laudatory biography. 

Raffaello Giusti of Livorno has sent to Italica several volumes of the very 
economical Biblioteca degli studenti—the 1932 edition of Flamini’s short Storia 
della letteratura italiana, Pilade Mazzei’s La vita e le opere di F. Petrarca, A. 
Marenduzzo’s La vita e le opere di T. Tasso, N. Busetto’s La vita e le opere di 
Dante Alighieri, and Vitali’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 
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T. A. Jenkins: Word Studies in French and English. See Professor Shaw’s 
bibliography. 

G. L. Bickersteth: Form Tone and Rhythm in Italian Poetry (Oxford Press, 80 
cents). The Taylorian Lecture 1933. 


RECENT BOOKS 

Benito Mussolini: Scritti e discorsi (Hoepli, L. 15 per volume). The first 
volumes published were: I, Dall’intervento al fascismo and VII, 1929-31; more 
recently, II, La Rivoluzione Fascista, and VIII, 1932-33. 

Vittori Rossi: Jl quattrocento (F. Vallardi, L. 50), brings down to date this 
famous contribution to the Storia letteraria d’Italia. The author has the ability 
to sum up in general lines the work of a generation of scholars; he has accepted 
many new 20th century ideas and syntheses, stressing appreciation of individual 
rather than development of genre. Criticism of Latin literature and humanism is 
particularly good (Corriere della sera, Nov. 11). 

Luigi Russo: Elogio della polemica (Laterza, L. 20), essays 1918-32. Here one 
may follow several post-war controversial issues in Italy—Wilsonism, communism, 
educational reform, Croce’s aesthetics, contemporary literature, the University of 
the Sacro Cuore. The author praises the honest intellectual polemic. 

Giorgio Pasquali: Pagine stravaganti di un filologo (Carabba, L. 15). These 
miscellaneous essays, from Pegaso and other journals, contain an astonishing number 
of reflections upon contemporary Italian school and university procedure, on intel- 
lectual life, vivid portraits of Comparetti, Wilamowitz, Warburg, a declaration of 
the inability of the oriental mind to grasp historical sciences, and so on. 

The second volume of the Viaggio in Italia (1740), edited by Farinelli (R. 
Accademia, L. 50), continues the diary of Goethe’s father, written in Italian. 

Reviewing Solmi’s edition of Muratori’s Dei difetti della giurisprudenza 
(Formiggini, L. 12), Mariano D’Amelio states that Muratori criticized the discrep- 
ancies between law and jurisprudence, and the too great variety of opinions. He 
recommended codification of laws and the intervention of princes; and really did 
foretell subsequent action. He generalized too much, and was too polemical 
(Corriere della sera, Dec. 12). 

Volume XXX of the splendid Cappelli Opera Omnia of Alfredo Oriani, en- 
titled Ultima carica, contains scattered articles of the author’s last years. Volume 
XXIX, Sotto il fuoco, was published in 1931. 

Mario Giannantoni: La vita di Gabriele D’ Annunzio (Mondadori, L. 28) attacks 
the theory of the indifferent, impertubable personality. This enthusiastic portrayal 
might well exchange titles with Sodini’s Ariel armato (Pan, January). 

Paolo Monelli: Barbaro dominio (Hoepli, L. 12), is an attack upon 500 for- 
eign words now commonly used in Italian. 

Ardengo Soffici: Taccuino di Arno Borghi (Vallecchi, L. 10), capricious im- 
pressions, assembled under the signs of the zodiac. The author dislikes novels and 
the novel form; he affirms Latinity, his Italian feeling and tradition; he distrusts 
recent disruptive literary movements. 

Guelfo Civinini: Pantaloni lunghi (Mondadori, L. 10), reminiscences of ado- 
lescence, contains profound studies, especially J] morto dalle calze bianche, where 
a widow is confronted with the temptation to sell the clarinet that her husband 
wished to be buried with him. 

Pirandello’s Quando si é qualcuno, first produced in Spanish in Buenos Aires, 
has been published in Italian (Mondadori, L. 10). 

Charles Lacaita: An Italian Englishman, Sir James Lacaita, 1813-1895 (Lon- 
don, Grant Richards, 15 s.). Sir James emigrated to England during the Risorgi- 
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mento, and entered the diplomatic service under Gladstone. In the December I/talica 
the death of the biographer-son was noted. 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


Under the title Nel cinquantesimo anniversario della morte di Francesco de 
Sanctis, Giulio Bertoni, discussing J] critico, shows that De Sanctis reacted against 
interpretations, style, psychology, history, content, and upheld form as elaboration 
and transformation of content; in his history of literature he regarded Dante as the 
summit of religious faith and political passion, followed by servitude with re- 
awakening, beginning in the 18th century. Discussing L’uomo, Francesco Torraca 
argues that much discipline and will power aided his natural gifts and that medita- 
tion led him away from formalism (Nuova Antologia, Dec. 16). Corrado Alvaro 
traces the genesis of Pirandello’s idea of the Sei Personaggi back as far as 1889 in 
some notes from Bonn (Jan. 1). Giovanni Giorgio di Sassonia describes the enthu- 
siasm for Dante of his grandfather, especially the translation, a work of many 
vears, in L’amico di Dante: Re Giovanni di Sassonia, Philaléthes (Jan. 1). 

Croce begins publication of Un condottiere del quattrocento, Cola di Monforte 
Conte di Campobasso e la fede storica del Commynes. Monforte has been a by-word 
for perfidy. Croce interprets actions like his as the instinct of conservation of 
feudalism; the cause of the kings was the cause of progress (La Critica, Nov.). 

In Considerazioni sulla poesia italiana del cinquecento Leonardo Olschki finds, 
in the acquisition of a unified literary language, some mitigation for the well recog- 
nized remoteness from life, chivalric and pastoral motifs, sameness and imitation 
(La Nuova Italia, Oct.). 

Alberto Consiglio discusses and softens slightly the very dark impression of 
Ranieri produced by recent publications of Moroncini, in Umanita di Leopardi 
(Italia Letteraria, Dec. 24). 

Luigi Tonelli, in a profile, pays tribute to Vittorio Cian’s scholarship, industry, 
integrity, patriotism (/talia che scrive, Oct.). In the same issue M. Brahmer dis- 
cusses Ariosto in Poland, where his influence was less than Tasso’s, perhaps partly 
through delay in publication of an early translation. Bertoni brings the Ariosto 
series to an end with brief notes on Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia 
and Russia (Nov.). 

Pietro Pancrazi finds the best work of Guido Gozzano not crepuscolare (Pan, 
Dec.). D. Bulferetti points out the devotion, conscientiousness and stoicism of 
Enrichetta Manzoni Blondel (Jan.). Angelo Sommaruga throws light on Carducci’s 
habits of work in J] Carducci e la “Bizantina” (Feb.). 

The November-December number of Circoli, the Genoese poetry journal, is 
devoted entirely (112 pages) to translations from North American poets. 

Reviewing Dante scholarship in Dante in Deutschland (Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte, Sept. 10.) Friedrich Schneider calls attention to difficulties of securing 
materials, to the consequent concentration on translation, and to the dangers of 
dilettantism. One thinks of a similar interest in translation in English speaking 
countries. 

In la Légende arabe d’Hatim Tai dans le Décameron Georges Thouvenin finds 
in the Falcon (1. 9) and Mithridates and Nathan (x, 3) very direct imitation, pos- 
sibly through oral tradition carried by Genoese, of the story of Hatim, a pre-Mo- 
hammedan chieftain who had in marked degree the qualities esteemed by the Arabs, 
notably generosity (Romania, April, 1933). 

In the Annales du Midi (Jan. 1933) H. Graillot discusses various biographies 
and local topography suggested by Guicciardini’s Diario del viaggio in Spagna. 

Albert Chérel in la Pensée de Machiavel en France au temps de la Fronde con- 
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siders the Fronde a reaction against the Machiavellian politics of Mazarin; among 
anti-Machiavellian writers of the century he mentions Claude Joly, Arnisée, Mil- 
ton and Saavedra Fajardo (Revue de Littérature Comparée, Oct.-Dec.). In the 
same issue Edouard Maynial in De Stendhal a Fogazzaro: la poésie de la musique 
chez un écrivain italien argues that Fogazzaro carried further than Stendhal the 
use of music as an index of character and of political and social conditions, espe- 
cially in Malombra. 

In Théophile Gautier et l’Italie (Revue des Cours et Conférences, Dec. 30) 
Henri Bédarida shows that around 1825 literary fashion in France was directed 
toward Italy as much as toward Spain, if not more; article to be continued. 


NEWS NOTES 


At Home 


With this number /talica celebrates her tenth anniversary. The occasion is 
marked by an unusually extensive issue, and by a symposium of letters from those 
who have held the presidency of the A.A.T.I. Unfortunately, there was not time 
to secure a contribution from Professor Austin, now in Italy. 

The archive of Jtalica contains very few copies of Vol. I, no. 1, April, 1924, 
and of Vol. VIII, no. 3, Sept. 1931. Members who can send to the editor either 
of these numbers will perform a real service for the Association. 

The Town and Country Review (London), Vol. III, no. V, Dec. 1. 1933, con- 
tains an excellent biographical sketch of Professor Grandgent. 

Dr. Elton Hocking, Northwestern University, will be glad to receive correc- 
tions or additions to the list contained in his article The Status of Italian in the 
Colleges, in the March, 1933, /talica. 

The Casa Italiana Educational Bureau, with Leonard Covello as Executive 
Director, was established in May, 1932. It has the avowed purpose of promoting 
the social and cultural advancement of Italian-Americans, and of studying the 
Italian population of New York City, the Italian Press, disruptive forces, immigra- 
tion. Its first publication was the 1ith annual report of the Italian Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for 1931-32, by Mario E. Cosenza. Pamphlet no. 2, by Peter M. Riccio, 
Why English Speaking People Should Study Italian, states the value of Italian 
as a key to the treasures of art, literature and science. A third production, now 
in mimeographed form, Some of the Contributions of Italy and her Sons to Civili- 
zation and American Life, edited by Rachel Davis-Dubois, studies Italian settle- 
ments in various parts of the United States, cooperative effort, science, fascism. 

The Casa Italiana Educational Bureau announces that Italian can now be 
studied in seven Junior High Schools, in eleven Senior High Schools by day, and in 
nine in the evening, and in eight Colleges and Universities in New York City. 

In the second semester of the current year enrolment in Italian in Chicago 
High Schools is as follows: McKinley High School, 195, Mario C. Mascarino, 
instructor; Austin High School, 155, Dr. Gennaro Albachiara; Crane Technical, 
106, Alice E. Cozzi; Maywood (Proviso Township, near Chicago), 120, Humbert 
Gentilini. The Chicago newspaper L’/talia, Jan. 31, contains from the pen of Mr. 
Mascarino an appeal to students of Italian parentage to study Italian. Mr. Mas- 
carino also composed recently on the study of Italian in Chicago, a report that 
received attention in Rome. He thinks that there should be 2,000 students of 
Italian in the Chicago schools. 

Michele De Filippis completed in December work for the Ph.D. in the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, where-he is Instructor in Italian. The title of 
his dissertation was: The Life and Works of Giovanni Battista Manso. Also in 
the department of Italian, Miss Adeline Pardini, who went to Italy last year on an 
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Institute of International Education Fellowship, achieved the A.M. degree in De- 
cember. Professor Altrocchi reports an enrollment of about 300 students in the 
second semester. 

There has been quite a stir recently in the musical world of San Francisco on 
account of the presence of Bernardino Molinari who conducted a series of magnifi- 
cent concerts in the Opera House. Dr. Elio Gianturco published in the /talia of 
San Francisco a critical account of one of them. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford is giving at Harvard the Old Italian course and at 
Radcliffe the Dante course, formerly given by Professor Grandgent. At Harvard 
Professor Weston now gives the Dante course. Professor Ford recently veceived 
from the King of Roumania a decoration for distinguished merit. 

Miss Fredericka Blankner has delivered lectures recently on Italian authors and 
Italian culture before various bedies in Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee and other 
places. A second printing of her volume of verse All My Youth has been made by 
Coward McCann. The majority of the poems are on Italy. Miss Blankner has 
read programs of the poems over various broadcasting stations under the auspices 
of the National League of American Penwomen. 

The latest bulletin of the Linguaphone Institute (American address, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City), contains a very clear statement of its material in Italian— 
conversational course, two literary courses, a travel course and Brush up your 
Italian. 

American students should realize that the Ministry of National Education in 
Italy has issued the following prescriptions: (1) Knowledge of the Italian language 
is necessary for admission to an Italian University. The foreign student seeking 
admission to an Italian university must have with him a statement from the school 
or college previously attended attesting to his knowledge of Italian. (2) Proof of 
the knowledge of Italian is to be tested by the university authorities in Italy even 
before the transcript of records is examined. 

Il Giornalino is a new fortnightly four-page paper, directed by Professor Prez- 
zolini. It supplies for Italian what has hitherto been available for other languages: 
brief articles and notes, news, puzzles and miscellanies—admirable material for 
students of elementary Italian. The first three numbers offer interesting and lively 
matter. The price is five cents a copy, one dollar a year, Italian Publishers, 135 
Bleecker St., New York City. 

During January, February and March the Wellesley Department of Italian 
sponsors a series of six lectures in recognition of the Ariosto anniversary: King 
Arthur In Italy by Mrs. Loomis; The French Sources of the Orlando Furioso by 
Miss Brush; Ferrara, the City of Chivalry and the Orlando Furioso by Miss Bosano; 
Ariosto and Spenser by Miss Balderston; Don Quixote, the Last Great Romance 
of Chivalry by Mrs. Houck. 

The editor of /talica had the good fortune to witness, on Dec. 8, performances 
given with great success and gusto by Gli Scapigliati of the University of Chicago, 
of Cavalleria Rusticana in dramatic form, and of Bracco’s Lui, Lei, Lui and Non 
fare ad altri. 

In an article entitled Thomas Jefferson amo sinceramente l’Italia e ne riprodusse 
i monumenti, Dr. Tommaso Russo of Brooklyn College gives the substance of a 
lecture delivered by T. F. Kuper at the Casa Italiana, and adds comment of his 
own. Jefferson’s fondness for Italy and practical interest in Italian sculpture, 
architecture and products are clearly brought out. The article was printed in // 
Progresso Italo-Americano, New York, Nov. 5, 1933. 

Professor Prezzolini has announced the fusion into one periodical of the bulle- 
tins of the Casa Italiana and the Italy-America Society. Students of Italian will 
await with interest the appearance of the new monthly. 
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ABROAD 


At the end of this academic year Professor Guido Mazzoni, who has taught 
for fifty years, first at Padua, then at Florence, will retire. On this occasion a cele- 
bration is being promoted to honor him. The Comitato d’onore contains many 
celebrities, including Professor Grandgent. Adesioni e quote (voluntary contribu- 
tions) may be sent to Rag. Manfredo Giusti, University of Florence, Piazza San 
Marco 3. 

The Premio Mondadori 1933-4 for the novel was awarded to Alfredo Segre 
for Agenzia Abram Lewis. Honorable mention went to Emilia Salvioni for Denaro, 
to Liala for Sette corna, to Luigi R. Tammeo for II passero solitario, and to Giulio 
Ubertazzi for Anna Moreno. 

According to the Wiener Zeitung the Austrian Ministry of Public Instruction 
has recommended Italian as the first required foreign language in the Realschulen, 
and as elective in other schools. 

The Petrarca-Haus of Cologne has initiated two series of publications: in the 
series of Conferenze will appear soon Farinelli’s Ariosto and Ludwig Curtius’ Musso- 
lint und das antike Rom; the series of Memorie has been begun with Farinelli’s 
Petrarca und Deutschland in der dimmernden Renaissance. 

The Kolner Jahrbuch fiir Sozialwissenschaft announces that Duncker and 
Humblot have published the various essays on the Renaissance written in recent 
years by Eberhard Gothein. 

Pirandello spoke recently in Oslo on Giovanni Verga e la poetica del natura- 
lismoa. 

Numerous journals have noted the death of the eminent teacher, Professor 
Giuseppe Albini, University of Bologna. He was favored by Carducci. Besides 
being a Latin and Greek scholar and a renowned translator and writer of Latin, 
he published material on Dante, Boiardo, Parini and Leopardi. 

Sansoni announces early publication of Vol. XI of the Edizione Nazionale of 
Petrarch (Vol. II of the letters), and of Problemi di critica dantesca, Prima serie, 
by M. Barbi. 

Chiantore announces publication by G. Bertoni of a critical edition of the 
Chanson de Roland, with text, prose translation and notes; also a translation of 
Petrarch’s Africa by Agostino Barolo. 

At Aglié a monument was erected in October to Guido Gozzano, who lived 
there. 

The principal episodes of the Mahabharata have appeared in translation in 
ottava rima (Parte I, R. Academia, L. 30). The translation, prepared by M. 
Kerbaker (died 1914) has been revised by C. Formichi and V. Pisani. 

The academic year at the University of Rome was solemnly inaugurated Nov. 
18, with 192 official professors, 106 di ruolo, 86 incaricati, 586 liberi docenti, 459 
miscellaneous, or in all 1429 persons contributing to the education of students. The 
student enrollment in 1932-3 was 6516. 

In connection with the approaching centenary, serious consideration is being 
given to placing Leopardi’s tomb near that of Virgil. Plans for a burial on the 
side of Vesuvius have been abandoned. 

Sansoni announces a Biblioteca Hispano-Italiana under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ezio Levi. The first volumes, now in press, are Motivos hispanicos by Pro- 
fessor Levi and El cancionero castellano de la Casanatense, edited by M. Canal. 
Among future publications will be Cervantes y la vida italiana de su tiempo and 
Poeti e Viceré Spagnuoli in Italia, by E. Mele. 

The Reale Accademia arranged for a national fifty-year commemoration of 
De Sanctis on Feb. 18. The orator was Arturo Farinelli. 
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M. Rostovzev’s history has been translated into Italian under the title Storia 
economica e sociale dell’impero romano, by G. Sanna, with some additional illus- 
trations from recent excavations. 

Lucio D’Ambra tells of Balzac’s visit to Venice, his quarrels over the commer- 
cialization of literature which he defended, and his ignorance, through not reading 
the newspapers, of the polemic caused thereby (Corriere della sera, Jan. 10). 

Cristano Ridomi, writing to the Corriere della sera (Jan. 3) about Italy in 
German book stores, calls attention to the great interest in fascism. He discusses 
two books at some length—Junges Italien (Leipzig, Moehring), an anthology in 
translation, and Adolf Dresler’s Geschichte der italienischen Presse (Munich, Olden- 
bourg), Part I to 1815; according to this, 4157 books were printed in 73 Italian 
cities in the sixteenth century. 

Still alive in Neapolitan puppet theatres are episodes from the Orlando Furioso, 
attended by people who like to see virtue rewarded and treachery punished. The 
puppet masters are Abruzzesi. 

The first number of the new monthly Pan appeared Dec. 1, published by Rizzoli 
e C., and directed by Ugo Ojetti. It is announced as a review devoted to humanity 
and culture. It has beautiful format and fine illustrations. 

In the Ariosto celebration held at Poznan, Poland, the Italian ambassador, 
Giuseppe Bastianini, spoke of business and art relations between the two countries 
in the Renaissance, and kindred revolutionary spirit and interchange of aid in 
modern times. 

Professor B. Nogare, Director of Papal Museums and Galleries, thinks that 
among the elect to the right of Christ in Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, the face 
in meditation and repose, in contrast with the curiosity and surprise of the others, 
may well be intended to represent Dante (Corriere della sera, Jan. 13). 

The soth anniversary of the stage version of Cavalleria Rusticana (the story 
appeared in Fanfulla della Domenica March 14, 1880, the play on Jan. 14, 1884, 
the opera May 17, 1890) provoked a witty article by Antonio Baldini, L’uomo 
pit ammazzato del mondo (Corriere della sera, Jan. 14). 

Forzano’s very carefully prepared moving picture Villafranca is praised for 
good acting; the technique and photography are described as creditable but not the 
best. 

Two volumes of Mélanges de Philologie, de Littérature et d’Histoire were an- 
nounced to be offered to Henri Hauvette in February. Among the contributors are 
many of the most famous names in Italian scholarship. 
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The Paradiso of Dante Alighieri with a translation into English triple 
rhyme and a brief introduction by Geoffrey L. Bickersteth, Cam- 
bridge, At the University Press, 1932. Pp. xxxiii, 299. With a Table 
of Arrangement of Paradise. 

A reviewer who thinks that his task is to find fault should prefer 
to review translations of great works, because he can be sure that they 
will be imperfect; but one who aims to appraise and appreciate such a 
translation will find his task more difficult. The purpose of the trans- 
lator is, as Leopardi says in his Pensieri, to reproduce in his reader the 
impressions produced by the author of the original in his. It is an ideal 
that can only be approached, and to judge the degree of success one 
should — to mention only one condition — be a native of two countries. 

If the Paradiso is to be written in English it must be in good English 
verse. This work of Professor Bickersteth is excellent English poetry: 
that is the first impression one receives, and it endures. I have read 
every line of it with joy. I have also compared it with the original, canto 
by canto and terzina by terzina, in an attempt to perceive its qualities 
as a translation. 

The meaning is rendered with extraordinary faithfulness. I have 
found two examples of what seem to be mistakes, and in each case it is 
a matter of a single word: ‘“‘PerOd”’, in iii, 31, means, I think Therefore 
and not “But”; “dovessi’’, in vi, 27, was to instead of “might”. There 
are a few passages where, of two recognised interpretations, the inferior 
one seems to me to have been chosen, e.g. vii, 139-41 and xxvi, 78; but 
that is a matter of opinion: there are also a few “zeppe’’, as in vi, 64-65: 
“Inver la Spagna rivolse lo stuolo, — poi ver Durazzo,” ‘Towards Spain 
it wheeled the legions, urged them on — then towards Dyrrachium,”. 

No part of the meaning is ever sacrificed to the poetic originality of 
the translator, but here and there he adds a metaphor or an adjective 
of his own, as in xvii, 138: “l’anime che son di fama note’’, “those whose 
names the trump of fame yet peals’”’, and xxii, 78: “‘le cocolle sacca 
son piene di farina ria”, “the cowls are sacks —- crammed full of flour 
all worthless and decayed’. I do not think these additions are to be 
praised, but they never damage the meaning, in fact they often clarify 
it. In a number of passages the English is clearer than the Italian, but 
has lost something of the conciseness and vigour of the latter, for ex- 
ample in iv, I-3: 





“Intra due cibi, distanti e moventi 
d’un modo, prima si morria di fame, 
che liber’ uomo l’un recasse ai denti.” 


3t 
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“Between two foods, equally tempting, placed 
equally near, a man, tho’ free to choose, 
would starve before deciding which to taste, .. . 


” 


“liber’'uomo”’, and “‘l’un recasse ai denti” have been explained as well 
as translated, and one misses the eager teeth. Notice, however, that it 
has been done without looseness: there are fewer words in the English 
than in the Italian, which is unusual, and the third line, without any 
inversion, is pleasantly natural. In xxiv, 97 “Io udi’poi” is translated, 
or rather interpreted: “was breathed from the same source”. In xxx, 
7-9 the terzina, which trusts to the unstimulated imagination of the 
reader, is embellished in English with stimulating imagery :— 


“e come vien la chiarissima ancella 
del sol pit oltre, cosi ’l ciel si chiude 
di vista in vista infino a la piu bella.” 


“and as the sun’s bright handmaid draweth near, 
so one by one the glittering azure loses 
its jewels, even those that loveliest were.” 


The translator has everywhere mastered the meaning of his text, over- 
coming obscurities and exercising his imagination as the author intended 
the reader to do, and then he has put the result into English which is 
consequently often clearer or more ornate than the Italian, carefully 
preserving, however, the whole of the meaning. Is this a fault? I feel 
that something is lost of the bare strength and of the reserved concise- 
ness of the original, but anyone disposed to adverse criticism should 
remember that the other extreme — a literal translation — would not 
be English and would be false to the meaning, because the English 
words corresponding to the Italian would not produce the same effect. 
More successful on the whole are the many other passages in which 
there is no interpretation or hardly any, e.g. xxvii, 109-111: 


“FE questo cielo non ha altro dove 
che la mente divina, in che s’accende 
l’amor che il volge e la virtu ch’ei piove.” 


“No other ‘where’ than God’s own mind contains 
this heaven, for in that mind alone is lit 
the love that rolls it, and the power it rains.” 


The English invites the reader to reflect, as does the Italian. The word 
“alone’’, which is justified by the ‘“‘no other ‘where’ ”’, is the only inter- 
pretative addition. The last splendid line echoes the alliteration of 
“volge” and “virti” with its “rolls” and “rains”. 

The language is admirably modern, as Dante’s was to his contempo- 
raries. Archaisms, which mar so many translations, are almost absent. 
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“T ween” and “ywis” are used for rhyme; “‘fytte’ to reproduce an allit- 
eration; three or four others such as “an”, “sith”, ‘“nathless’’, seem 
unnecessary. 

It goes without saying that the emphatic words in the original bear 
the emphasis in the translation too, for this is a feature that is essential 
to faithfulness. Where the emphatic word was in rhyme, it often reap- 
pears in rhyme in the English, but generally it is the rhythm of the 
line that preserves the emphasis. 

Measured by feet instead of syllables, the English iambic pentameter 
is nevertheless extraordinarily like the Italian endecasillabo: it is nearly 
always an endecasillabo tronco. It is also quite as flexible as the Italian 
line: it is so free that it can become trochaic and dactylic, and caesuras 
can occur in more different places in the line. Dante uses a very large 
number of varieties of the Italian verse. Of the forty-eight chief types 
described by Guarnerio in his Manuale, thirty-one occur, for example, 
in the nineteenth canto alone. That canto contains 148 verses, nearly 
all of which, of course, have eleven syllables in the Italian and ten in the 
English. In 95 of these the English has a main accent on the syllable that 
bears it in the Italian, either the fourth or sixth, beside the common 
accent on the tenth; and 27 reproduce all the Italian accents, both main 
and secondary, as in the first verse: 

“Parea dinanzi a me con I’ali aperte”’ 
“Before me with its wings wide open stood” 
The different rhythm in the other 53 verses is caused either by the 
necessity of bringing accents to bear on the emphatic words, as in the 
25th, where alliteration is also contrived: 
“Solvetemi spirando, il gran digiuno” 
“break with your breath the stubborn abstinence” 
or else by the reconstruction of the terzina so that the two lines do not 
correspond in meaning, as in the 27th: 


“non trovandoli in terra cibo alcuno”’ 
“my hungry spirit in such long suspense” 


The Italian secondary accent on the seventh syllable, which, when the 
first member of the verse is a quinario piano, produces a somewhat 
startling effect, is not reproduced, and the smoothness of the corre- 
sponding English line is somewhat disappointing, as in ii, 8: 


“Minerva spira, e conducemi Apollo” 
“Minerva wafts me, and Apollo steers’ 


’ 


The rhyme seems to give the translator no trouble at all, because he 
refuses to be troubled by it. Rather than hunt for ingenious rhymes — 
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which would have been horrible — he admits eye-rhymes, rhymes of 
close with open vowels, and of diphthongs with simple vowels, as vain 
with men, and near rhymes such as memories with bliss, please with 
peace, choose with foes, satisfies with counterpoise; he draws nigh with 
joy and accepts food with gratitude. These queer rhymes have to be 
looked for; the ear hardly notices them: generally the rhyme seems to 
come simply and spontaneously with the right word. For example, in 
vi, 99: 

“che son cagion di tutti vostri mali” 

“who are the cause of all your sufferings” 


“sufferings” is a three-syllable word, but it is a good word for “mali” 
here, and it rhymes perfectly with “wings” and “brings”’. 
Of course the translator could not be weighing technical details while 

he was writing this poetry. A beginner at golf is appalled by the im- 
possibility of remembering all the things he must do and not do while 
he is making a stroke, but a good player fulfills all the requirements 
without thinking of them. When Mr. Bickersteth was teaching him- 
self to translate Dante no doubt he was much hampered, but having 
faced and studied all the difficulties of his task, he acquired the habit 
of defeating them unconsciously. His Jntroduction shows how well 
aware of them he was. There has been no foolish rushing into difficul- 
ties: the angel treads fearlessly because he knows the ground. One is 
attracted and delighted by the simplicity, warmth, and music of the 
English, and then one is more and more astonished at the exactness of 
the translation. The scholar in English and Italian, the lover of Dante, 
and the artist have all combined in producing this work, the last lines 
of which leave one with an exquisite impression of the quality of its 
author: 

“ma gia volgeva il mio disio e il velle 

si come ruota ch’igualmente é mossa, 

l’amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle.” 


“but, rolling like a wheel that never jars, 
my will and wish were now by love impelled, 
the love that moves the sun and all the stars.” 


The reconstruction of the sentence is free and vigorous, but the sense 
is all there, and “will” and “wish” are the proper Aristotelian terms. 
There could have been no objection to a completely literal translation 
of the last line, for it makes a good English verse, but the other for 
“V’altre” would have caused an unnecessary ripple in the rhythm, which 
is wonderfully smooth in the Italian, and “all the stars” conveys the 


meaning just as well. 
There are other excellent translations, by authors who are not 
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lacking in knowledge or skill, but unless Mr. Bickersteth writes the 
Inferno or the Purgatorio I do not think we shall see another one as 
good and beautiful throughout as this. 

J. E. SHaw 


University of Toronto. 


GIUSEPPE AGNELLI E GIUSEPPE RAVEGNANI: Annali delle Edizioni 
Ariostee. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1933. 2 vols., pp. xxii, 301, 396; 
plates, 63, 50. 

These two handsome volumes have obviously entailed a vast amount 
of patient and unwearying labor on the part of their compilers, and the 
result is of the greatest value — henceforth, indeed, indispensable — to 
the student of Ariosto. 

We are here offered, as the title itself implies, not a complete Ariosto 
bibliography, but a bibliography of Ariosto editions. Among the seven- 
teen heads under which the material is divided, however, we find in- 
cluded not only editions of the collected works, of the minor works as 
a whole, and of the various separate works of Ariosto, but also (as the 
last three sections) “XV: Adattamenti in lingua volgare e operette 
connesse alla materia del Furioso; XVI: Traduzioni e adattamenti 
dialettali; XVII: Traduzioni.” The fifteenth section is necessarily 
limited to the listing of a number of brief works, mainly popular in 
tone, which use or refer to Ariosto’s matter in various ways; no attempt 
is made to inciude more than a few of the countless chivalric romances 
which in one way and another continued or derived from the Orlando 
Furioso. 

Essentially, then, this is a bibliography of all the editions of 
Ariosto’s works, collected or separate, which Agnelli and Ravegnani 
have been able to trace, or for the existence of which they feel there is 
indubitable evidence. They have provided full and detailed bibliograph- 
ical accounts of the sixteenth and seventeenth century editions, and 
brief descriptions of those of subsequent centuries. Of the Orlando 
Furioso alone they have traced and listed 512 editions; and in addition 
to these, complete translations into Bohemian, Hungarian, Polish, Portu- 
guese, and Russian; more than one into Dutch and Latin; and several 
into English, French, German, and Spanish. Some of these translations 
have, of course, themselves gone through numerous editions. 

Besides listing and describing in greater or less bibliographical detail 
this vast number of editions, the compilers have been careful in every 
case to name one or more libraries which contain a copy. They also 
frequently supply useful and interesting incidental information con- 
cerning the volumes which they are describing, so that the work is of 
far greater value and interest on the subject of Ariosto and his period 
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than the narrowness of its essential scope might lead one to expect. 
But it has, inevitably, certain minor mende. 

There are, in the first place, rather a large number of misprints, 
most of which, to be sure, will cause but small confusion. The Jndice 
di nomi .. . is particularly guilty, with its ‘““Panckoncke’,, ““Renonard”’, 
“Salza Ald-el-Kader”, “‘Wellescley’”’, ‘“‘Helmon disegnatore” (listed as 
if he were distinct from ‘‘Helman incisore”’, though the “disegnatore”’ is 
here an error as well as the spelling of the name), etc. We may note, 
too, that in this Jndice ‘“Triphone Gabriello” should rather be listed 
under “Gabriello Triphone”’ (still better “Gabriele Trifone’’) ; and per- 
haps “‘Alessandri da Sassoferrato Olimpo” under “Olimpo Baldassare’, 
“Longiano (da) Fausto” under “Fausto da Longiano, Sebastiano’, etc. 
Under “Renovard N., B 275” the page should read “285” not “275”; 
and there are doubtless other similar mistakes. 

There are also inevitably a number of minor slips in the biblio- 
graphical descriptions, especially in the indication of italics; and at some 
points the method followed does not seem quite sound. There is occa- 
sional inconsistency in the indication of blank leaves: sometimes they 
are merely ignored; at others they are duly noted. The description of 
the 1569 Furioso for example: “In-12, di pp. 1148 +- cc. 13 n.n.” omits 
the necessary blank leaf [CCc,.]; while on the other hand that of an 
edition of the Satire (II, 43) “di pp. 63 num.+c. 1 n.n. bianca, con 
segn. A-D, tutti quaderni” creates a blank leaf which does not and 
cannot exist: it is the last page only — the verso of p. 63 which is 
blank. Again, the omission of details for certain sixteenth-century edi- 
tions with the bare statement (after the account of their title-pages etc.) 
that “materialmente non é che la ristampa della ediz. del. . .” leads on 
occasion to inaccuracy. The 1551 Giolito quarto, for example, described 
(I, 87) as an exact reprint of the 1548 edition, differs from the latter, 
in point of fact, in having the avviso “GABRIEL GIOLITO / AI 
LETTORI /” etc. on the verso of the title-page, which for the 1548 
volume had been, correctly, noted as “‘bianca”. So the 1552 Giolito is 
described (I, 90) as being, with certain reservations, a copy of the 1551, 
which had, as we have seen, been declared a reprint of the 1548; this 
evidently making the 1552 edition identical with that of 1548, except 
for certain matters noted. The differences noted, however, do not include 
any statement as to the avviso on the title verso; yet, later, in the descrip- 
tion of the 1554 edition (I, 92), it is mentioned incidentally that this 
and another avviso “furono pure stampati nella edizione del 1552”. The 
fact should obviously have been noted in the account of that 1552 edi- 
tion; also for that of 1551, though it is possible that some copies of the 
1551 text lack it. 

At other times too the criteria adopted are not wholly satisfactory. 
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It seems inconsistent, for example, that while such items as The land- 
lord’s tale, a poem: from the twenty-cighth book of ORLANDO FU- 
RIOSO (London, 1708) and A Translation of part of the twenty-third 
CANTO of the ORLANDO FURIOSO of Ariosto (ibid., 1774) are 
duly included among English translations from the Furioso, other simi- 
lar items, e.g. The episode of Olimpia translated from Orlando Furioso 
Canto X (London, 1824), are listed with translations from the Opere 
Minori. There are, by the way, a number of minor misprints in the 
citing of English titles; but these were to be expected: they will hardly 
cause any difficulty to the Anglo-Saxon reader. 

An error of a different type is exemplified in the statement (II, 215) 
“A Cristoforo Scanello . . . alcune stampe popolari attribuivano anche 
la discesa all’ Inferno di Rodomonte, oggi giudicata opera dell’ Aretino, 
impressa prima . .. nel 1562...” This infernal Rodomontade is, in 
point of fact, simply part of the first canto of Aretino’s Marfisa, and 
was printed (as such) many times before 1562: in 1531(?), 1535, 
1537, 1544, etc. 

Besides various such slips or errors of judgment in dealing with the 
exceedingly difficult and complicated material which they include, the 
compilers have also committed certain inevitable sins of omission. The 
few omissions of importance which a brief examination has revealed 
may, however, best be detailed elsewhere; limited space compels the 
bringing of this somewhat superficial notice to a close. Let it be empha- 
sized once more, in conclusion, that although these volumes of Annali 
are, as is the fate predestined of all bibliographies, by no means perfect, 
they are, in general, admirably conceived and well executed, constitut- 
ing a work that is of great use and interest, — indispensable, we may 
repeat, despite its slips, to every student of the gentle Ferrarese. 

WALTER L. BULLOCK. 
University of Chicago. 


Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Ugo Foscolo. Firenze, Le Monnier. 
1933. 
Volume Settimo: Lezioni, Articoli di Critica e di Polemica, (1809-1811), 
edizione critica a cura di Emilio Santini. Pp. LIIT, 484. 
Volume Ottavo: Prose Politiche e Letterarie, (1811-1816), edizione cri- 
tica a cura di Luigi Fasso. Pp. CX XTX, 408. 
Tutti gli studiosi di letteratura italiana accoglieranno certo con vivo 
piacere l’annunzio dell’Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Ugo Foscolo. 
Non v’é dubbio che di una nuova edizione se ne sentiva da tempo 
il bisogno: la famosa stampa fiorentina—l’unica che bene o male offrisse 
il corpus degli scritti foscoliani e che si trovasse ancora sul mercato — 
era ormai troppo vecchia ed era stata condotta, come tutti ben sanno, 
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con criteri assai discutibili; l’ottima edizione iniziata dal Cian anni fa, 
presso Laterza, s’era purtroppo fermata al terzo volume. C’é da augu- 
rarsi che la nuova Edizione Nazionale — di cui sono gia usciti il settimo 
ed ottavo volume — proceda sollecitamente. In quanto alla serieta 
dell’impresa da pieno affidamento il comitato direttivo, che é presieduto 
da Vittorio Cian, diretto da Michele Barbi, e conta i nomi di Cesare 
Foligno, Giovanni Gentile, Guido Mazzoni, Mario Menghini, Vittorio 
Rossi e Giuseppe Vandelli. 

Anche un rapido sguardo al piano dell’opera rivela subito con quanta 
sagacia sia stato ordinato, e il fatto che ben sei volumi vengano destinati 
a raccogliere l’Epistolario, fa sperare che sara ben presto possibile aver 
riunite ed edite con cura le numerose lettere del Foscolo, di grande 
importanza artistica oltre che storica. 

Scrittore difficile, ricco, disperso — a differenza di altri maggiori e 
minori che riescono ad esprimersi interamente in un singolo libro — il 
Foscolo non puo essere conosciuto appieno e debitamente apprezzato 
se non da chi proceda oltre alle poche pagine perfette. Pur tenendo 
presente che sono i Sepolcri ed alcuni Sonetti le sue grandi creazioni, é 
necessario ed anzi indispensabile leggere i frammenti, interpretare gli 
infiniti abbozzi, rievocare gli urgenti sogni che travagliarono la sua 
anima, durante tutta la vita fortunosa, e che non sempre egli fu capace 
di fermare: la sorte che tocco alle Grazie é caso insigne ma non singolare. 

Come si siano comportati l’Orlandini, il Mayer e gli altri editori 
fiorentini di fronte ai molti e difficili problemi che offrivano le opere edite 
e ben pili i confusi, dispersi e numerosi manoscritti che si trovano in 
varie biblioteche, é cosa troppo conosciuta perché occorra fermarsi a 
parlarne. E certo l’Appendice all’Edizione, curata anni dopo dal 
Chiarini, non poteva colmare tutte le lacune né correggere i molteplici 
errori ed arbitrii. 

Occorre forse attendere altri volumi, specialmente i tre primi desti- 
nati alle Poesie, per avere prova pili evidente dei molti vantaggi che la 
nuova edizione offre sulle precedenti, ma gia i due volumi pubblicati ora 
sono tutt’altro che trascurabili. Sebbene non vi si trovino opere di capi- 
tale importanza — le cose di maggior momento dal lato artistico sono 
forse la famosa Orazione Inaugurale di Pavia (vol. VII) e l’Ipercalisse 
(vol. VIII) — pure gli scritti minori e i molti frammenti ivi raccolti 
contengono spesso pagine di grande efficacia e sono certo di sommo 
interesse per chi cerchi di conoscere meglio la vita del poeta, durante 
gli ultimi anni del Regno Italico e i primi mesi dell’esiglio. E anche 
se il libro tante volte disegnato e promesso Della servitu dell’Italia non 
venne mai scritto, gli abbozzi e i frammenti che ce ne rimangono sono 
assai importanti e, grazie al Fasso che li ha editi con grande intelligenza 
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e cura, é oggi possibile leggere pagine rimaste finora confuse e spesso 
oscure, 

Le stesse osservazioni possono venir ripetute a proposito dei Fram- 
menti sul Machiavelli (vol. VIII), delle varie Lezioni su la letteratura 
e la lingua e sulla Morale Letteraria (vol. VII), mentre non si pud non 
approvare l’idea del Santini, che ha incluso nel suo volume parecchi 
articoli di dubbia autenticita, ma certamente ispirati dal Foscolo, perché 
essi pure ci aiutano a conoscerlo meglio. 

I due volumi in questione richiederebbero ben pit minuto esame e 
descrizione: questa non pud e non vuole essere che una rapida notizia, 
che serva a richiamare l’attenzione degli studiosi sull’importanza 
d’un’impresa, che promette di offrire finalmente un’ edizione degna del 
grande autore. 

Enzo G. GIACHINO 
Washington University. 


GIOVANNI PapPini: Dante Vivo. Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1933. Con 
revisione ecclesiastica. 

The long-awaited volume on the “real Dante” by Giovanni Papini 
(he calls it “il libro vivo d’un uomo vivo sopra un uomo che dopo la 
morte non ha mai cessato di vivere’”’) is not entirely disappointing. 
In spite of a somewhat restricted viewpoint and a certain condescension 
on the part of the author toward nearly everyone else who has attempted 
to reveal the great Tuscan to his contemporaries, Dante does emerge 
from Papini’s pages a more vital and, I am inclined to think, a more 
sympathetic figure. The spirit of the work is well indicated at page 105 
in the statement, “Dante, benché grandissimo, era uomo”’; and again a 
little further on, “Va detta .. . tutta la verita, anche quando si tratta 
di Dante.” 

The book consists of an Introduction (Prolegomeni) and four Books: 
on the Life, the Soul, the Works, and the Destiny of Dante respectively. 
In the Introduction Papini refers to “la insufficienza spirituale dei 
Dantisti di professione,” whom he thereafter divides into three cate- 
gories: professors of literature, examining magistrates, and erudite or 
imaginative enigmatists. Nor can the works devoted to Dante by Car- 
ducci or Pascoli, Croce or Gentile be considered adequate, since to 
understand him fully, one must be at once a Catholic, an artist and a 
Florentine (page 14). 

One of the chapters of Book II is devoted to a discussion of the 
friendship between Dante and Guido Cavalcanti. Papini here advances 
the suggestion that the appellation “primo amico”’ may perhaps be best 
understood in the temporal sense: Guido was Dante’s earliest, rather 
than his most intimate, friend. A curious detail of the author’s argu- 
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ment may be noted in this chapter. While it may probably be accounted 
a slip, I quote the statement in question, without comment: ‘‘Guido era 
piu vecchio di Dante di otto o nove anni e forse anche di pil, e a quell’eta 
dieci o quindici anni di piu son moltissimi.” 

Whatever may be said of the real significance of certain other much 
deliberated questions of interpretation in connection with the Divine 
Comedy, Papini quite rightly insists upon the importance of the Veltro 
for an understanding of the works of Dante. His decision, however, that 
the Hound is to be taken for Christ will not be equally satisfactory to 
ail; and his discovery of the fact that the six letters of the word Veltro 
are distributed through the term Vangel Eterno (VangEL eTeRnO) is 
interesting but perhaps not conclusive in the matter. 

Papini is again right in insisting upon the ascending or climactic 
nature of the Divine Comedy as a poetic effort, stressing the superiority 
of the Paradiso as poetry to all that precedes. At various points he 
pays his respects to the tiresome adulators of Dante, whose concern it 
seems is less to understand a great poet of another age than to enhance 
their own importance by a display of slight or at best superficial knowl- 
edge of his works. In a memorable paragraph of one of the chapters 
of Book III (the Works), on the “Pretesa Oscurita”’ of the Comedy, 
Papini makes it clear who may (or rather who may NOT) aspire to 
membership in the select company of those who admire Dante and the 
even more select coterie of those who love him: ‘La pretesa oscurita 
della Commedia deriva, per la massima parte, dall’ignoranza dei lettori. 
Chi non sa un po’ di latino, chi non ha studiato nei testi e nei lessici le 
forme particolari del volgare fiorentino del Trecento, chi non ha fami- 
liarita colla storia di Firenze, della Toscana, dell’ Italia, dell’ Europa di 
quei tempi, chi non ha che una vaga e imprecisa nozione delle favole 
classiche, della Bibbia, e soprattutto della mistica, della scolastica, dell’a- 
pocalittica medioevali, non deve meravigliarsi se trova intoppi e nebule 
quasi in ogni canto. Neppur le note dei commentatori aiutano sempre a 
raccapezzarsi, quando manchino nel lettore quelle conoscenze che son 
necessarie, spesso, anche per intendere le chiose.”’ 

By frequent quotation I have tried to let Papini speak for himself. 
In its fifty chapters, his book touches upon so many subjects, deals 
with so much controversial matter and involves so many points of view, 
that it is difficult to achieve a unified impression of its worth or its 
significance as criticism. I believe it may be conservatively stated, how- 
ever, that the work merits the attention of students of Dante and that 
nearly all who turn its pages will find there something interesting if not 


distinctly helpful. 
HERMANN H. THORNTON 


Oberlin College. 
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The Defense of Poetry. Benedetto Croce. Oxford. At the Clarendon 

Press, 1933. 

Croce’s “Defense of Poetry” was presented in a lecture delivered at 
Oxford University on October 17, 1933 and it bears the sub-title of 
“Variations on the Theme of Shelley”. Benedetto Croce’s concept of 
poetry abrogates all the categories under which tradition has sub- 
merged this divine gift. He does not differentiate between poetry and 
the other arts, between poetry and philosophy. Aesthetic impulse, will, 
morality are to him contributing factors towards the creation of a magic 
circle which is the oneness of life that leads to the oneness of all the 
arts. From this position, he dissents not only from Hegel who pro- 
claimed the incompatibility of poetry with a mature civilization, but 
also from Shelley who separated poetry and morality. However, he 
agrees both with Shelley and with another defender of poetry, Friedrich 
Schiller, in invoking poetry to bring light and serenity to the world of 
today which to Croce is “technically perfect and spiritually barbarous”, 
and just as base as the historical moment in which they lived appeared 
to those two great poets. 

One is struck by the fact that the immortality of poetry is predicated 
on the negation of the poetry of today, a negation which embraces not 
only every form of artistic endeavor but the whole of our modern civil- 
ization. Yet, Dante indicted his age precisely while he was enriching 
it with his immortal Art, and Schiller, Shelley and Leopardi did likewise. 
Most great men have felt unspeakably lonely among their contempo- 
raries and have berated their ages. It was and is their very greatness 
that forced them to measure the actual world in terms of the eternal 
and absolute. Nevertheless, both the historian and the philosopher must 
be aware of the fact that from the days of Dante who flayed his material- 
istic contemporaries and of Leopardi who sobbed over the death of 
poetry and grieved over the spiritual poverty of his age, life has forged 
ahead and new patterns have appeared on the canvass of history, woven 
out of the same frail human clay that stirred centuries ago. 

Croce has taught our generation to remove from the concept of art 
all categories which in the majority of cases are nothing but personal 
prejudices and barren abstractions. Yet, in the indictment of his own 
times he seems to have established his own category resting on the belief 
that modern art is inherently worthless while art of the past is uncon- 
ditionally great. And to this category of time he appears to have added 
another one of place, in that his attack is directed especially against 
modern Italian art. We feel compelled to disagree with him also on this 
point. Futurism has long been dead in Italy while elsewhere men are 
still experimenting with problems of technique mistaking them for the 
soul of poetry. We feel very sympathetic towards the loneliness of the 
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great Neapolitan thinker but we also send out our sympathy to all those 
who, all over the world, are forging out of the anguish of their souls the 
precious gift of poetry for joy and solace of mankind. It was so yes- 
terday and it is so today. 

D. VITTORINI. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


CovELLo, LEONARD AND GIACOBBE, ANNITA E.: First Reader in Italian. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. XVI + 323. $2.00. 

WILKINS, ErRNEstT HATCH AND MARINONI, ANTONIO: L’Jtalia. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. 2nd edition. Pp. XII + 194. 
$1.25. 

The first of these, extremely attractive in its format and printing, 
is intended to be a companion volume to the authors’ First Book in 
Italian. It is an excellent contribution to the small number of elemen- 
tary readers available for high school use. In a style and language at 
once simple and natural, a variety of interesting material for intensive 
and extensive reading is presented in addition to a large number of 
anecdotes. The authors faithfully observe a rational system of graded 
difficulty in each lesson as well as a good measure of repetition. Not 
only is this book well adapted for reading purposes, but it is also 
especially suited for simple direct conversation for beginners. In the 
vocabulary the accented vowels are represented in bold face type. Most 
unfortunately, however, there is no indication as to the gender of nouns. 
The colored Carta generale d’Italia and the many fine illustrations of 
Italian life and art are admirable. 

It is regrettable that in the selections on travel in Italy there is little 
more than the mere mention of cities, and in those on Italian art not a 
single artist is cited. Furthermore, the beginning lessons seem too 
lengthy, averaging two and one half pages, while the nineteenth occupies 
but one. What the authors call extensive reading is, strictly speaking, 
additional reading, since the same basic vocabulary and contents of the 
corresponding intensive reading lessons are used. 

Among the omissions noted in the vocabulary and the idiom list are: 
ricino, scodella, fritto (misto), (conoscere) per bene, a mala pena, avere 
dei dieci, farne una bella, una viene e le paga tutte. Pizzicagnolo is loose- 
ly translated as grocer. 

The well-known and informative L’Jtalia of President Wilkins and 
Professor Marinoni has been brought up to date since its first edition 
in 1920. Chapters II-V, which treat of Italy’s agriculture, industries, 
and commerce, its government, education, and country life, include now, 
after a careful revision, the important changes of the last decade and 
a half. The major achievements of recent years in the various phases of 
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Italian life are significantly set forth. The authors give in a clear and 
interesting manner a comprehensive picture of Italian civilization past 
and present. As an introduction for the first year of college Italian, to 
Italian life and culture, L’Jtalia will be found most useful and stimulat- 
ing. The material presented lends itself readily to varied class room 
exercises. 

The chapter on Italian literature, although admirably written, left 
the reviewer disappointed. It ends abruptly with a brief appraisal of Car- 
ducci, Pascoli, Fogazzaro, Verga, and Giacosa. A mention of Pirandello 
and D’Annunzio, for example, would have included at least two eminent 
literary figures of contemporary Italy. 

Unfortunately, a number of typographical errors have crept into this 
new edition: guelli for quelli (p. 31 1. 5 from the bottom); spetta (p. 20 
1. 1) should come before /’incarico (1. 2). Line 6, p. 9 seems especially 
ill-fated: agrumi does not appear in the vocabulary, and exportation of 
gli aranci, which caused Professor Austin considerable surprise thirteen 
years ago, still continues.' 

As worthy additions to the ever growing list of useful Italian text- 
books, it is hoped that both these books will find extensive acceptance 
among teachers of Italian. 

VINCENT A. SCANIO 
University of Michigan 


SORRENTINO, ANDREA: Francesco Berni Poeta della Scapigliatura del 

Rinascimento. (Firenze, Sansoni, 1933) Pp. iv + 2509. 

Sorrentino aims to study the work of Berni independently of the 
usual literary procedure, and of the prejudices of the novecentisti, be- 
lieving that his poet’s spirit and art have been imitated but never, per- 
haps, probed deeply. He is convinced that to evaluate rightly Berni’s 
work, it is necessary to interpret it rightly, and this with the aid of 
history, manners, cultural tendencies, and the social and religious vicis- 
situdes of the Cinquecento. In his own words of introduction, Sorrentino 
has tried “d’ intendere l’opera bernesca, considerata in sé stessa e in 
rapporto a tutt’una letteratura scapigliata e scapestrata.”’ 

The author’s attention is concentrated on the Rime, with only a few 
hints at the re-working of the Orlando, the Dialogo dei poeti, and the 
Catrina. Following two chapters on Berni’s Roman experience during 
the orgy of Leo’s court, and on the poet’s moral picture, Sorrentino 
studies his work in four groups: (1) Scherzi, facezie, bizzarie; (2) Ser- 
moni e storielle; (3) Lode-burla; (4) Satira. In the second part of the 


1Cf. Professor H. D. Austin’s review of the first edition Mod. Lang. Journ., 
1921-1922, VI: 48-49. 
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book he looks upon Berni in relation to the history and life of his cen- 
tury. In the short appendix he traces the vicissitudes of the Rime in 
their various editions, contributing a magliabecchino manuscript to list 
Berni’s own verses; discusses whether or not La Vita di Pietro Aretino 
can be attributed to Berni (concluding that it can) and proves that the 
Mogliazzo, generally attributed to Roncoglia di Sarteano, is really 
Berni’s work. 

Sorrentino’s accurate research leads to the following conclusions: 
the Poeta del Riso is not an imitator, though he continues the Floren- 
tine tradition of Pulci, Orcagna, Burchiello, Pistoia, and Franco. The 
insipid mercenary poets at the court of the pagan Popes deserved a 
genius like Berni’s to satirize them and their work. By stopping neither 
at the vulgar nor at the obscene he is only an offspring of his times, in 
which such writings delighted venerable prelates and young duchesses. 
His work is a mirror of all that was indecent and putrefying even in the 
papal court: a picture of the decadence of the Cinquecento. Berni is 
anti-Petrarchistic and anti-Aristotelian. In the controversy over the 
Reformation he is for a religion pure in works as well as in words and 
robes, but he never was the “mad protestant” he would appear to be 
through the interpolations of Vergerio, remaining attached to the high- 
est personages of the hierarchy, and going no further in his aspirations 
than a purely Catholic reform. He is not a superior spirit since he lacks 
a serious substance of thought and feeling, and deals with divinity and 
holiness with a great deal of lightness. He enjoys idleness, comfort, eat- 
ing and card-playing, but he is neither servile nor flattering at court. 
He loses control of himself twice: when he hurls himself against Adrian 
VI, and when he describes the “monster of the century”, Pietro Aretino. 
A pronounced characteristic of Berni is to write about things and satirize 
people. His most genuine and typical art is in the /ode-burla where his 
greatest originality and esthetic unity are discernible. Berni’s influence 
on his contemporaries and immediate successors must not be sought 
among the adherents of the best literary tradition, but rather in the 
literary slums of that non-moral society. After the sixteenth century 
the Fenomeno Bernesco may be noticed in a multitude of imitators, 
both grave and facetious, down to Leopardi, who imitated him in his 
youth. 

Sorrentino, in this work, is neither popular nor pedantic. His con- 
clusions are sustained by well chosen citations not numerous enough to 
bore. He sets forth the results of his researches with a vivacity and 
sense of humor that well match his subject. On the other hand, the 
unity of the work is slightly impaired by the number of citations from 
Berni’s precursors and successors to show their similarities, affinities, 
and differences, and to criticize their manner. Sorrentino’s rdle as his- 
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torian and critic is one which all critics ought to assume; however, he 
seems a trifle too optimistic about his work when he claims “guardare 
integralmente e sotto tutti gli aspetti la figura di Francesco Berni”. A 
critic may do his best, but who can really succeed in penetrating every 
angle of a poet’s life, especially a man like Berni? When in Berni’s lines 
on the effect of the Plague, Sorrentino sees a symptom of “coscienza 
inerte o travolta” is he sure that the poet is not aiming to build up the 
morale of his friends among whom his manuscripts circulated? Laugh- 
ter is a great tonic at such times. Also, when Berni sings of silver locks, 
does Sorrentino really know whether the poet refers to his donna or to 
that of the Petrarchists? 
DoNATO INTERNOSCIA 


Northwestern University 


La Vita e l’Opera Politica di Scipione di Castro by Camillo Giardina, 
Palermo, Scuola tip. Boccone del Povero, 1931. Pp. 178. (Estr. 
dagli Atti della R. Accademia di Scienze, Lettere, e Belle Arti ci 
Palermo, vol. XVI, fasc. ITI.) 

This volume is dedicated to “mio maestro Francesco Ercole,”’ now 
minister of education in Italy, author of La Politica di Machiavelli and 
other important works on Italian politics. It is the fruit of study in 
various archives and libraries, especially the Biblioteca Comunale 
and the Biblioteca Nazionale in Palermo, both of which deserve to be 
better known to American students. The subject of the study, appro- 
priately enough, is a Sicilian statist, as the Elizabethans would have put 
it, of the sixteenth century. This is the first careful consideration of 
his life and work. Indeed Giuseppe Ferrari, who said that “Castro ci 
stringe il cuore,” lamented that he had searched in all the biographies 
and all the libraries without learning anything on the life of the man 
(Gli scrittori politici italiani, Milano 1929, p. 329). Happily Dr. Giar- 
dina has found a considerable amount, though he has been obliged to 
leave some matters still in darkness. 

The life of Castro is illuminating to any one interested in the history 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries anywhere in Europe. So 
important were politics in that time that not merely the history of states, 
but the works of the poets are not intelligible without some appreciation 
of their theory of public life. Such understanding is the more important 
since we no longer easily perceive how kings were then regarded and 
have tended to forget that literature can be concerned with the greatest 
issues of national and international life. 

Machiavelli writes that a prince “debbe consigliarsi sempre,” and 
the literature of the time suggests that many princes realized the truth 
of his saying. Scipione di Castro was an adviser of princes and gover- 
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nors: Ferrante Gonzaga at Milan, Philip II, Emanuele Filiberto of 
Savoy, Garzia de Toledo viceroy of Sicily, Gregory XIII, Giacomo 
Boncompagno, and others. He acted partly as a technical adviser on 
engineering matters, such as the mole for the harbor of Palermo, and 
partly on politics. The experience that enabled him to give advice was 
gained not only in Italy but also in England and the Low Countries. 

The fruits of his rich experience appears in his /struzioni a’ Prencipi 
per sapere ben governare li Stati, of which, even with the manuscripts 
used by Dr. Giardina, we have but a fragment. Scipione shows himself 
in sympathy with Machiavelli in his attitude to ragion di stato, per- 
mitting the prince to make use of astuzia, though holding for honesty 
in the normal course of his conduct. He rather than Giovanni Botero 
should, in the opinion of the author, be looked on as the proponent of 
the theory of ragion di stato; at least “nessun politico del tempo ha 
definito la Ragion di Stato in modo eguale al suo, per profondita, origi- 
nalita e sforzo di coerenza logica”’ (p. 163). 

The volume is of large quarto size and has a number of full-page 
facsimiles of manuscripts. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University. 


Almanacco Letterario Bompiani 1934. Milano, Bompiani, L. 12. 

LXVIII + 110 pp. 

This almanac contains numerous valuable features. Besides special 
articles, one finds separate reviews of the year 1933 in prose, poetry, 
philosophy, economics, scholarship, history, scientific literature, the 
theatre, moving pictures, fine arts, music and the radio. It is venture- 
some to attempt to decide which books the urbane critics consider the 
best of the year; however, one cannot fail to note the praise bestowed 
upon Ada Negri’s Di giorno in giorno, G. Civinini’s Pantaloni lunghi, 
Orio Vergani’s Levar del sole, Ugo Betti’s Le case, D. Cinelli’s Mio 
padre, and B. Sanminiatelli’s Giochi da ragazzi. In the field of erudition 
particular attention is paid to Barbi’s Dante, to Rossi’s_ resived 
QOuattrocento and to his first volume of Petrarch’s Familiares, to the 
collection of Ferrara lectures L’Ottava d’oro, to Agnelli and Ravegnani’s 
Annali delle edizioni ariostee, to Catalano’s edition of Ariosto’s Comme- 
die, to Guerri’s edition of Machiavelli’s Commedie, to Palmarocchi’s 
Ricordi of Guicciardini, and to the first two volumes of the national 
edition of Foscolo. Among the very numerous books on modern liter- 
ature may be mentioned the biographies of Pirandello and D’Annunzio, 
Bellonci’s /ntroduzione alla letteratura d’oggi and D’Amico’s J/ teatro 
italiano del novecento. Among miscellaneous books discussed are F. 
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Flora’s Civiltad del novecento, Manacorda’s Le solitudini and Burzio’s 
Ritrattt. 

The account of periodical literature (p. 62 ff.) is overpowering in 
its indication of what every reader of Italian must necessarily miss. The 
array of new journals alone is formidable. The disappearance of J/ 
Marzocco and of Pegaso receives comment. Of very great practical value 
are the tabulations to be found toward the end of the almanac—the 
list of critics who write for 25 prominent newspapers, the best sellers 
of 1933, the books most reviewed, the prizes awarded. There are also 
brief summaries of foreign literature; that of North America seems a 
little thin. The value of the whole publication is enhanced by an 
abundance of excellent and vivid illustrations and by clever, informative 
advertising. J. V. H. 
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sists of 30 lessons ar- 
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full page illustrations of 
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A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This 
Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; the exercises are 
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